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The Summer Conference of 1925 


By Sir H. N. Bunsury, K.C.B. 


HE success of the Summer Conference of 1925 was due in no small 

measure to two things—the guidance of a single chairman throughout 
the proceedings, and the selection of a group of subjects which were all 
in organic relation to each other. But more than this, the Conference 
was singularly happy in finding so able and judicial a chairman as 
Sir John Anderson, and the subjects chosen were subjects of immediate 
practical interest and, to some extent, of active controversy at the present 
time. And if the counter attractions of Cambridge interfered with that 
precedent study of the papers, which is always desired but rarely secured 
by organizers of conferences, there were speakers of knowledge and 
experience, who maintained the discussions at a high and serviceable 
level. We were all very serious ; but on the whole we held a judicious 
course between those two banes of conferences—the obvious and the 
recondite. 

The dominant note of the papers was the inter-relation of the central 
and local authorities, and of the various local authorities to each other. 
The subject is one peculiarly suitable for a body such as the Institute, 
which aims at bringing together officials of both kinds of authority in 
the common study of the principles of their work. And one could not 
help feeling that it is a service of real value to bring out for discussion, 
in an atmosphere not entirely specialized, those problems of organization, 
always complex and often acute, which so greatly exercise local govern- 
ment officials at the present time, but of which, in their general aspect 
as distinct from particular cases, the rest of the world is in the main 
ignorant. 

If it be permissible to mention particular papers, those of Mr. Everest 
on the ‘‘ Area of Local Authorities in Relation to Their Duties,” and of 
Mr. Eady on “‘ The Principles of the Allocation of Functions between 
Central and Local Authorities,” had a special quality of their own. 

Another notable feature of the proceedings was the part played by 
members and visitors from other countries: Professor Samuel C. May 
of the University of California, Mr. H. O. Frind from Canada, Mr. C. Wray 
from New Zealand, Mr. James and Mr. S. G. Hart from India, and 
Dr. E. Schalling from Sweden. It would be affectation to pretend that 
the problems of administration in a small, densely populated, and highly 
industrialized country like Great Britain are identical with the problems 
of countries so different and so diverse as those which were represented 
at the Conference ; the interest on this side of the proceedings lay rather 
in observing what the administrative problems of other countries are, 
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how in particular the younger democracies, less hampered than is Great 
Britain by historic and economic conditions, are dealing with them, 
and, above all, the progress which they are making in building up tradi- 
tions of public service, as the need for such traditions begins to make 
itself felt. 

The opening subject of the Conference was certainly the most difficult, 
and its discussion, from the nature of the subject, the least satisfactory. 
Boundary problems were always intractable, and it is not surprising 
that papers which, to a considerable extent, reflected the viewpoint of 
different types of authority, should neither exhibit agreement among | 
themselves, nor produce a consensus of opinion among those who took 
part in the discussion. 

There did, however, emerge quite clearly the conclusion that the 
problem of areas exists wherever man has organized himself in civilized 
communities, that it is a problem into which many factors—economic, 
psychological, political, and physical—enter, and that he who is in any 
particular case to propound a solution, will have first to analyse those | 
factors and weigh them one against the other. There is no short-cut, 
no ready-made formula, for the determination of the question, but on 
the other hand, it is easy to add to its inherent difficulty by the creation | 
of vested interests, which a wise and far-sighted statesmanship would 
do well to avoid. The papers and discussion must, from this point of 
view, have been singularly interesting to visitors from the younger 
countries of the new world. 

From this general and somewhat elusive question the Conference 
proceeded by stages to the particular. Given an organization of local 
bodies, whatever form it may have, on what principles should the functions 
of government be divided between them and the central authority ? 
The subject provoked an interesting and stimulating discussion, of which, 
perhaps, the most noteworthy feature was the sense expressed by speakers 
from Government departments of the limitations under which the central 
government, however expert, must exercise its authority. If this position 
be accepted as the starting-point, it becomes apparent that local authori- 
ties must find their own experts, that a differentiation will grow up be- 
tween the elected representative and the appointed official under those 
authorities, and that in this process—to quote an effective phrase used by 
Dr. Gibbon—it is vital, while seeking efficiency, to secure that that 
efficiency should be not mechanical but biological. 

From this it was but a short step to the subject of the concluding 
papers—the qualifications, recruitment, and official organization of local 
government officers. Before addressing itself to this subject, however 
the Conference explored the problems of services administered locally 
by a central authority. Without this the picture would not have been 
complete. It appealed, from its nature, more to civil than to local 
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government servants; but the two papers—those of Sir Ernest Clark 
and Mr. Garland—were of much interest, as reflecting, the one, the 
lessons of a long and varied experience in a field long cultivated; the 
other, the results of the incursion by a new department into untried and 
not too friendly regions. The subject is essentially one in which you 
cannot dogmatize, and in which success is attained rather by ready 
adaptability to particular conditions, than by the assertion and 
application of principles. That, at any rate, apart from some interesting 
and practical suggestions by Sir. E. Clark and Mr. Garland, seemed to 
be the main conclusion which should be drawn from the examination of 
the subject at Cambridge. There are innumerable ways of making love, 
and any way is right if it works; the essential thing in this relation is 
that love should be made, whether you are an inspector of taxes, a labour 
exchange manager, or a regional medical officer. 

To the concluding subject, Mrs. How Martyn contributed the results 
of a personal investigation into the present position, which was of the 
greatest value, and her paper and that of Mr. Board gave rise to what 
was, perhaps, the most informed and closely reasoned discussion of the 
Conference. To one not directly concerned, the subject thus opened 
up seemed to be of vital and far-reaching importance, involving serious 
practical, but entirely surmountable, difficulties. Mr. Abbott gave an 
account of the history, development, and aims of the movement to 
create a standard of qualification for the local government services, to 
which his audience listened with the deepest interest. The movement is 
essentially a movement from within, and there was little support for the 
suggestion made from one or two quarters in the course of the debate, 
that standards of qualification and method of entry might be enforced 
by the central government through the grant-in-aid system. 

Altogether an interesting and valuable Conference, which no one who 
attended it can have regretted. Its worth lies, as the worth of all such 
conferences must lie, not in any conclusions formally and collectively 
reached, for there were none, but in the presentation by experts, from 
various angles, of subjects which are of active and practical interest to 
those engaged in the work of administration. Judged by this standard, 
the Conference of 1925 fully justified itself. 
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The Areas of Local Authorities 
in Relation to Their Duties 


By J. C. McGratu 
(County Solicitor, West Riding of Yorkshire) 


EW problems of local government have excited greater controversy 

in recent years than the question of Areas of Local Authorities. 

Innumerable arguments have been adduced, and an endless variety 
of opinions has been expressed on one side and the other, and now a 
Royal Commission (after sitting for more than two years) is engaged in 
formulating its recommendations on one—and not the least important— 
phase of the subject. 

From the mass of controversial matter contributed to the discussion, 
there emerges evidence of a common desire to secure the health and 
well-being of the community ; and it is to this end that public adminis- 
trators will look in seeking a solution, whether it be in relation to the 
creation and extension of county boroughs, or to the relatively less im- 
portant matter of carving out from a rural area the limits of a new 
urban district. 

One of the chief difficulties of administration in the counties lies in 
the large number of small urban areas which are of insufficient size 
to adequately discharge the heavy burden of responsibility imposed 
upon local authorities by modern requirements. The situation is well 
expressed in the Annual Report of the Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board for 1904-5, as follows— 

If a district be so small that the salaries offered cannot secure competent 
officers ; that it cannot afford the expenditure necessary for works of water supply, 
sewerage and the like ; that it is unable to provide efficient means of disinfection 
and hospital accommodation for its infectious sick, and so has to attempt, often 
without success, to effect these ends by combination with neighbouring authorities ; 
the result of sub-division is clearly decrease in efficiency of administration. At 
what point, as indicated by population, the dividing line between increase and 
decrease of such efficiency is reached, may be a question not easily determined— 
one to be decided not by an arbitrary standard of population alone, but by other 
considerations of a local nature. Nevertheless, the amount of population concerned 
should serve as a guide of considerable value. The number of small districts in 
England and Wales, however, is such as to suggest doubt whether due value has 
been given to this guiding principle in their creation. 


The solution obviously lies, (by a more courageous exercise by county 
councils of the provisions of Section 57 of the Local Government Act, 
1888), in the union of districts of such size, population, and rateable 
value as would enable the combined area to efficiently carry out their 
duties and responsibilities. 
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Impelled by the same motive, county councils will be constrained to 
exercise greater discrimination in the carving out of new urban districts 
from rural areas. 

Whilst it is on occasion represented to county councils that it is unfair 
to ask the urbanized or developed parts of rural areas to continue to bear 
such a large share of the financial burden of administration, yet to deprive 
a rural district council of its main resources by carving out of it urban 
districts, is calculated to bring about bad results all round ; and unless 
the place seeking a separate administrative existence is really urban in 
character, and large enough to stand alone, and its severance can be 
effected without serious injury to the administration of the remainder of 
the rural district, it would be unwise to disturb existing arrangements. 
Cases of actual default by a rural council in its administration must be 
dealt with on a separate footing, and every sympathy must be extended 
to parishes seeking separation on the ground of bad government. In 
this connection a boldly judicious exercise of the default powers already 
possessed by county councils would remove many of the grounds of 
complaint which lead to a desire for severance from rural councils. An 
improvement in the conditions of life does not invariably follow upon an 
Order under Section 57, and a well-governed rural area is better than a 
badly-governed urban area. 

Many small urban areas which got their local boards in the ’sixties, 
are essentially rural in character, and would be better administered by 
being merged in adjoining rural areas. Their continuance as urban 
councils is little short of ludicrous, and gives support to a suggestion 
sometimes made for the abolition, at least in the more industrialized 
counties, of the distinction between urban and rural districts; and in 
view of the selfish motives which induced many of these districts to assume 
the urban form of government, considerations of sentiment should be less 
likely to impede the making of Orders under Section 57. 

In considering the determination of areas in relation to administrative 
duties, the standard of population at once obtrudes itself. Whilst ex- 
perience demonstrates that there is no magic in any given number— 
(for a small town may be much better governed than a large city, and 
vice versa)—yet it is difficult to get away from population for these 
purposes, and modern legislation imposing new duties on local authorities 
is frequently accompanied by a qualifying limit of population. 

Apropos of qualifying limitations for various administrative purposes, 
as laid down by statute, it seems a little incongruous that there exists a 
county with a less population than 20,000, and three counties with 
a less population than 50,000, and that, on the other hand, there are 
several districts with populations between 100,000 and 250,000 governed 
by urban district councils. 

For some purposes the test of population is modified by reference 
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to the type of local authority, e.g. a borough with a population of 10,000 
for educational purposes is regarded as equal to an urban district with a 
population of 20,000. 

To suggest that for certain purposes of local government the council 
of a municipal borough is equal to an urban district council twice the 
size of the borough, is presumably a compliment to the ancient charters 
of the older boroughs—and a tribute to the greater capacity for adminis- 
tration possessed by the boroughs, new and old; but whether in actual 
practice the urban district council is any less able than the borough to 
govern its area, is hardly open to question at the present day, and apart 
from sentiment (which it must be admitted counts for much in civic life), 
there appears small reason for maintaining the present distinction 
between non-county boroughs and urban districts of comparable size. 
This view receives some support from the trend of later legislation, where 
the borough and the district council are placed on the same footing as 
regards qualifying limits of population. 

The old Local Government Board fixed the minimum limit of popu- 
lation for an urban district at 5,000, but it is understood that the present 
Ministry would prefer to see much larger areas set up now. A not 
inconsiderable body of informed opinion is in favour of fixing a minimum 
population limit of 10,000 for all urban districts—with consequent 
merger or combination of the smaller areas now existing, so as to reach 
this standard. In the West Riding of Yorkshire alone such a proposal 
would, if carried into execution, wipe out, as separate entities of local 
government, some 83 urban district councils. 

It is at least doubtful whether a population of 10,000 is large enough 
for really efficient local government as one would wish to see it carried 
on at the present day, and if there is to be a re-arrangement of areas, 
a much larger figure might be aimed at, with no greater measure of that 
public disturbance which inevitably follows change. The amalganiation 
of the more scattered areas present some difficulties, but improved means 
of communication and transport render them less formidable than 
obtained a few years ago. 

It must of course be assumed that any scheme of compulsory amalga- 
tion would meet with hostility—certainly, hostility of the most uncom- 
promising type might be expected at the outset from some districts in 
the northern counties, where local patriotism is often very marked, and 
where the service of local government attracts to it men who take a great 
pride in the administration of local affairs. Once they were satisfied 
that the change was not designed to deprive them of an effective voice 
in the government of their immediate locality, their resistance would, 
it is thought, largely disappear. 

A consideration of some moment would immediately arise on this part 
of the subject if the population of the combined districts were to reach, 
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say, 30,000, which is a good working figure. Under the present qualifying 
limit of population of 50,000, to enable a borough to apply for county 
borough status, it would be quite possible to manufacture (so to speak) 
a county borough by amalgamation of the enlarged districts ; and county 
councils could not be expected to pursue a policy which would ultimately 
lead to their destruction. In order to encourage a progressive policy on 
the part of the counties, some safeguards must therefore be provided. 

An alternative to compulsory amalgamation of districts might be 
more likely of acceptance by the smaller authorities, under which some 
measure of local autonomy were preserved to them, whilst the burden 
of the larger and more costly services were thrown upon the county ; 
e.g. the provision of water supplies, the larger health services, including 
hospitals, the employment and payment of medical and nursing staffs, 
housing, sewage disposal, transport, electricity, and the repair of 
highways. 

It is unhappily only too well known that failure to carry out many 
of these services properly is due to an already intolerable burden of 
rating ; and the establishment of a common management and control 
of the services, the cost of which would be distributed over a wide area, 
would unquestionably secure more efficient and economic services to 
the public, and at the same time make a decided advance in the direction 
of equalization of rates. 

Once legislation on these lines was enacted, county councils would be 
able, by adopting a bold and progressive policy, to put the county dis- 
tricts in the best possible position, as regards services which vitally 
affect the health and well-being of their inhabitants, and which many 
small district councils appear unable to procure for themselves. He 
will be a bold statesman who ventures, at one legislative swoop, to throw 
the whole system of local government into the melting pot; but a 
beginning might be made in the direction now indicated to improve the 
more important public services. 

Whilst these questions of the amalgamation of the smaller areas, 
and the creation of new urban districts, are matters of great importance, 
there is another aspect of this problem of areas that confronts the 
counties—more particularly the more thickly populated and industrial- 
ized counties—and that is the question of the extension of borough 
boundaries, with which is inseparably associated the creation of new 
county boroughs. 

There is much to be said on both sides of this question—indeed, the 
subject is inexhaustible, and the following observations are only intended 
as a cursory contribution to the discussion. 

It will be helpful to look at one or two typical cases. 

The schemes of borough extension in the West Riding, the rejection 
of which, by Parliament, immediately preceded the appointment of the 
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Royal Commission, were regarded by the Ministry of Health as test 
cases and raised the real issues in a clear form; and they may be taken 
as typical examples, not only of what the boroughs themselves regard 
as reasonable schemes of extension, but also of schemes which (prior to 
the rejection of the Leeds and Bradford Orders by Parliament) were 
likely to be approved by the Ministry of Health. 

The main issues involved may be gathered, therefore, from the grounds 
put forward in the Representations to the Ministry of Health by the 
corporations of Leeds and Bradford, which include the following— 


It is submitted generally that unification of the whole avea would enable it to 
be administered in a more efficient, economical, and uniform manner, and would 
be in the best interests of sound and enterprising government, and that only by 
the extension of competent urban areas so as to form one large unit for urban self- 
government, can the present-day requirements in matters of public health, sanita- 
tion, sewerage, transport, public utility services, higher and elementary education, 
and the like, be adequately met. 


The “‘ whole area” referred to in the Leeds Representation comprised 
two municipal boroughs and eleven urban and rural districts or parts 
of districts, in addition to Leeds; and in the case of Bradford, to part 
of one municipal borough, and eight other urban and rural districts, 
or parts of districts, in addition to Bradford; and a population of 
about 100,000 persons was proposed to be transferred to the boroughs 
against the wishes of an overwhelming majority. 

The same idea as that contained in the Representations is expressed 
in the memorandum put before the Royal Commission by the Municipal 
Corporations Association, where it is stated (paragraph 18) that— 

In order to secure efficiency and economy in local government it is necessary 
to simplify the administration whenever possible, to reduce by means of amalgama- 
tions the number of local authorities each having its own separate staff and services, 
and whenever practicable, to arrange that only one local authority should have 
jurisdiction over a given area. 

If the Leeds and Bradford extension schemes are to be accepted as 
“ practicable,” scarcely any limit could be set to the extensions which 
would be deemed “ practicable ” by the remaining seven county boroughs 
in the West Riding, and the area of county government would ultimately 
be reduced to the agricultural and moorland parts of the county. Other 
counties would be similarly affected in varying degrees of mutilation. 

There can be little doubt that had these West Riding Orders been con- 
firmed by Parliament, it would have marked the beginning of the end of 
county government. The Leeds and Bradford cases were in their main 
features like numerous other applications which were either being pro- 
moted, or projected, in different parts of the country, in accordance (it 
would seem) with a common policy of boundary extension, based on a 
theory of centralization, and directed to enrich, and to improve the 
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status of the larger boroughs, at the expense of the counties. Broadly 
interpreted, the propositions put forward by the county boroughs purported 
to show the necessity of expanding the county borough system of govern- 
ment to wide areas adjoining their boundaries, in order to assist them to 
more effectually discharge their duties, particularly in relation to the 
requirements of more recent legislation. 

But the altered conditions following new legislation affect the county 
councils just as they affect the boroughs. 

Had the county councils merely continued to wear the mantle of the 
old quarter sessions, they might have viewed these propositions and the 
aggressions of the boroughs with equanimity. 

But since the passing of the Act of 1888, county government has 
developed in an extraordinary degree, and its whole complexion is 
changed—and the boroughs can no longer regard the county area as so 
much raw material wherewith to satisfy their aquisitive appetites. 
Numerous Acts of Parliament have been passed since 1888 affecting 
county councils in varying degrees—many of them casting new and 
additional burdens upon them, and necessitating the setting up of 
expensive and elaborate machinery of administration; and the county 
councils find themselves just as much in need of increased resources 
as do the county boroughs. If concurrently with the imposition upon 
county councils of all these new duties and responsibilities, their resources 
are depleted by the encroachments of the boroughs, a very difficult, if 
not impossible, situation must ultimately arise. LIllogically enough, this 
part of the county borough case would tend to create an impasse—for 
if it were a sound proposition to increase the resources of the county 
boroughs (by extension of their boundaries) to enable them to more 
efficiently discharge their new burdens—it must follow that it would be 
an unsound and inequitable thing to deplete the resources of the county 
(by cutting off their areas) when they have the same additional burdens 
to bear. 

It is a difficult problem, and it is by no means easy to lay down 
precise rules for the determination of applications for the extension or 
creation of county boroughs. The county councils have attempted to 
do it, and much they have predicated carries a good deal of weight and 
authority. 

On the other hand, the municipal corporations say that it is impos- 
sible to lay down any general rules as to what facts or considerations 
establish a case for the extension or creation of county boroughs. Per- 
haps the following propositions (amongst others) of the counties might 
appeal to the mind of public administrators— 

(a) That (counties and county boroughs being equal in status, importance 


and desirability), neither the county nor the county borough form of government 
should seek, or be allowed, to extend its jurisdiction at the expense, or to the 
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detriment of the other, so long as both continue to be adequately administered ; 
and, 

(6) That a county borough seeking extension should be required to show that 
it cannot effectively administer its existing territory for the benefit of its existing 
inhabitants without an extension of boundaries. 


No one would be so foolish as to suggest that no further extensions 
of boundaries should be allowed. But there must be some limit to the 
excursions of the boroughs. To take in a genuine overspill is one thing— 
but to seek a zonal expansion over wide territories, industrial and agri- 
cultural, in anticipation of the prospective developments of the next 
sixty years, based on the prophetic vision of experts (apparently quite 
easily inspired after a casual glance round the neighbourhood), is quite 
another story. 

The most disturbing element in all these schemes is that there is no 
finality about them. The wide boundaries planned lend themselves to 
still further expansion, and immediately an extension is effected, new 
conditions of contiguity and community of interest may be said to arise, 
and the same arguments may be repeated over and over again every 
time there is a revival of the extension habit. 

The county boroughs seem to be under the impression that the 
provisions of the Local Government (Adjustments) Act, 1913, present 
a complete answer to the county case. 

Nothing could be further from the mark. No matter what the 
provisions for financial adjustment may be, county areas are not to be 
bought and sold, and vital principles are not to be lightly brushed aside 
by a money payment. Incidentally, it may be added that in the most 
favourable circumstances an adjustment under the Act of 1913 leaves 
the county with a substantial margin of loss, and the boroughs take no 
count of the wholesale disturbance and dislocation of the machinery 
of government which are inseparable from extensive alterations of areas, 
and which cannot be measured in terms of money for the purposes of a 
claim under the Act. 

With regard to the creation of new County Boroughs, it seems to have 
been the mistaken view of Municipal Authorities in general—and, indeed, 
of the Local Government Board itself—that a population of 50,000 persons 
gave to a borough the prima facie right to be made a county borough, and 
there is little doubt that during many years this idea accounted for the 
automatic creation of a number of county boroughs. This view prevailed 
until the session of 1913, when Parliament, in rejecting the Cambridge 
and Luton orders, made it clear that the interpretation which had 
hitherto been placed on Section 54 of the Act of 1888 was wrong ; and 
it is now abundantly clear from these and other decisions, that the 
possession of a population of 50,000 merely gives a borough a right to 
ask for an inquiry, and does not confer upon them a prima facie case 
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for an order. It is also well settled, in view of the above decisions, that 
Parliament never intended in setting up County Councils under the Act 
of 1888, that their administrative areas should be reduced to rural or 
semi-rural districts, and that the scheme of the Act of 1888 contemplated 
that the wealthier and more competent areas should contribute their 
richness of mind and material to the common benefit of the county, and 
should share the common burden of the cost of county government. 

Here, again, the interpretation of Section 54 is a direct issue between 
the counties and the boroughs. How is the word “ desirable”’ to be 
construed ? 

It is submitted that it cannot be “ desirable’ that a borough should 
be transformed into a county borough unless it be proved that some 
great public interest of the borough itself will be served by severing the 
borough from the county, and when that is proved, the gain to the 
borough must be weighed against the injury to the county, and the 
interests of the whole community balanced. 

As an illustration of the utter absence of any settled principles for 
determining these issues between the counties and the boroughs in these 
cases, there was recently presented to the House of Lords a Bill to confirm 
an order of the Ministry of Health, which was complicated to the point 
of embarrassment, due to the extraordinary divergencies between— 





(a) The grounds of the original application under the common seal 
of the Corporation. 


(b) The grounds of the decision of the Ministry of Health. 


(c) The grounds of the Commons Select Committee’s decision (rejecting 
as they did the case presented by the Corporation, and founding their 
decision on a totally different issue from the reasons given by the 
Ministry). 

(d) The case presented by counsel for the Corporation to the Lords’ 
Committee, involving the repudiation by the Corporation’s counsel of 
the Corporation’s case, as presented at the local inquiry. 


The complications and contradictions in essentials which marked the 
various stages of the Corporation’s case appeared to be in themselves 
alone sufficient to justify their Lordships’ rejection of the bill. Certainly, 
had the bill become law, no one could have said on what principle the 
borough had been made a county borough. 

The above affords some support to the recommendation of the Con- 
sultative Council on Local Health Administration for the setting up of 
a special tribunal to hear these cases—certainly in the earlier stages of 
the proceedings. 

Whilst I have the greatest respect for the engineering staff of the 
Ministry of Health, yet it is obvious to anyone experienced in the actual 
conduct of these proceedings, that the qualifications, training, and 
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experience ordinarily possessed by an inspector of the Ministry are by no 
means sufficient to enable him to discharge functions which demand, not 
only a wide acquaintance with local government law and practice, but 
also judicial knowledge and capacity. 

Once a thoroughly competent and appropriate tribunal were set up, 
there would be less occasion for anxiety as to the type of evidence to 
be admitted on the hearing of applications. 

Years of experience in the personal conduct of these cases prevent 
me from associating myself with the views expressed as part of the county 
case before the Royal Commission, urging the exclusion of evidence on 
a variety of matters, which it appears to me cannot be ignored. A 
fortiori, it is impossible for me to assent to a proposition that the admission 
or rejection of evidence in the proceedings is to depend on the wishes of 
the inhabitants of the outside areas in reference to the extension proposals. 
Either the facts are relevant, or not relevant; and it is difficult to 
understand on what principle relevancy of facts is to be made dependent 
on a ratepayers’ poll. 

The cogency of the evidence is entirely another matter—and the 
tribunal must be left to say what weight is to be attached to the facts 
proved. 

Personally, I am entirely in agreement with the Municipal Corporations 
Association’s submission that no limits should be imposed that could in 
any way fetter the discretion of the tribunal. 

It is manifestly in the interests of the counties, not only that there 
should be a full investigation, but also that there should be no limitation 
whatever of the considerations upon which evidence may be tendered by 
the parties ; indeed, it is only in this way that the tribunal can arrive 
at ‘‘an equitable and judicial balance’! as between all interests and 
bodies concerned. 


1 Mr. Asquith in 1913 
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The Areas of Local Authorities 
in Relation to Their Duties 


By P. M. Heat 
(Town Clerk of Manchester\ 


O* all countries, England presents the most interesting field for the 
study of local authority administration, especially the branch con- 
nected with the concentrated populations resident in large urban areas, 
that is, cities and towns, with which this paper is principally concerned. 

England and Wales is divided, for the purposes of local government 
administration, into various areas: Administrative counties, county 
boroughs (which are cities or towns), municipal boroughs, urban districts 
other than municipal boroughs, rural districts, civil parishes, and poor 
law unions. The duties of a local authority are restricted, not only in 
respect of its area, but also in respect of the character and extent of the 
form of local government exercised in the area. 

All local authorities are subject to a degree of central supervision 
or control from certain departments of the State, such as the Ministry 
of Health, the Board of Education, the Board of Trade, the Ministry 
of Transport, etc. 

The exercise of central control has many critics, but it undoubtedly 
has many advantages. It secures a standard of uniformity of adminis- 
tration which is practically non-existent in other countries. It enables 
every authority to have access to the unrivalled experience and advice 
of a number of officers located in the central departments, the value of 
which cannot be over-estimated. 

The function of local government is chiefly administrative, but in 
some aspects it is judicial or quasi-judicial. It is undertaken by different 
authorities exercising somewhat differing powers and duties, conditioned 
by the area unit the authority concerned locally governs, but such powers 
and duties, regarded as a whole system, conform to a standard of 
uniformity. 

This uniformity of system was in a very large degree secured by the 
Local Government Act of 1888. It is based on the direct representation 
of the inhabitants, a principle which had received long recognition in 
towns and other urban communities. 

The administrative county, as defined by the Act of 1888, was made 
the largest territorial area of administration. It comprises all places 
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within its area with two important exceptions, the county borough, 
which is independent of the county authority, excepting that in some 
cases a contribution is paid to the county assizes, and the quarter sessions 
borough, which forms part of the county for specified purposes only. 
By the Public Health Act of 1875, the whole of England and Wales was 
mapped out into a general system of sanitary districts, urban and rural, 
and every place in England and Wales is now either in an urban or a 
rural district. This system has been maintained with certain modifi- 
cations introduced by various Acts of Parliament. The Act of 1888, 
and subsequent Acts, brought about a reorganization with due regard 
to preceding legislation. 

The history of the municipal government of towns is a long story, 
but throughout its development the external forms of government have 
undergone little change. From very early days the burghers elected 
their Mayor, and as the municipalities grew in population, an elective 
committee was set up by the burghers, or a council was formed, but in 
the early part of the nineteenth century the system of town administration 
in England and Wales, was less representative in character than the 
municipal system of France or Prussia, and had various defects. Ulti- 
mately, a Royal Commission was set up in the year 1833 to investigate 
matters. After collecting much evidence and visiting many places, the 
Commission presented a comprehensive report, which is distinguished 
amongst documents of its kind for its clear and vigorous statement. 

In due course legislation was introduced to give effect to the report, 
and ultimately the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 became law. 
This Act did not effect any important break in the continuity of municipal 
development. It restored the ideal of a municipal assembly as “ the 
legal personification of the local community by acting for and being 
responsible to the inhabitants.”” It effected a change in the spirit rather 
than in the form of local government. It introduced safeguards against 
a repetition of early evils by tightening the control and supervision of 
the central over the municipal authorities, a supervision which prior 
to this had been almost entirely lacking. 

The Commission also reported that the areas, i.e. the boundaries, 
of most boroughs, were defined with ‘tolerable accuracy.” These 
bounds had in most cases been fixed in times beyond the range of legal 
memory, and to avoid opposition to the legislation about to be introduced, 
it was not deemed advisable to suggest any readjustment. After the 
Act of 1835 became law, a Commission was set up to inquire into the 
metes and bounds of each municipality, but no Parliamentary action was 
taken upon the report subsequently presented, and until the year 1888 
a Special Act was required in respect of each boundary alteration. 

Each borough named in the Act of 1835 had its own peculiar Charter 
granted by the Crown, and the petition of the inhabitants of any place 
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desiring a Borough Charter, under the present law, must still be presented 
to the Crown. 

Each case is considered on its own merits, there not being in this 
country either the general or the special charter system which obtains 
in the United States. For the purpose of clearness it is desirable to 
enumerate with some precision the various classes of boroughs— 

1. Counties of Cities ; Counties of Towns. These are ancient boroughs 
which have all the organization of a county, e.g., Bristol, Nottingham, 
Norwich and Exeter. They have their own Commissions of the Peace, 
and Courts of Quarter Sessions, and each year they appoint a sheriff. 
There are eighteen of these counties of cities or towns; they are wholly 
independent of the surrounding counties ; the county authorities have 
no jurisdiction within their area. 

2. County Boroughs. This is a special class of borough created by 
the Local Government Act of 1888. It was originally intended that 
there should be only eight county boroughs, and the Bill was so drawn, 
but in Parliament the number was increased to sixty-one, and many new 
county boroughs have subsequently been created. All boroughs which 
had a population of not less than 50,000 were included in the Schedule 
to the Act, together with some ancient cities and boroughs having a 
less population. The same place may be both a county of a city or town, 
and a county borough ; though most county boroughs are not counties 
of towns ; while a few counties of cities or towns such as Lichfield and 
Poole are not county boroughs. 

A county borough is practically exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the county council of its county ; its own borough council has, in fact, 
most of the powers conferred by the Act of 1888; but the constitution 
of the borough council is unchanged by the new powers conferred on it. 
It continues to act as a borough council, and it is the county council 
for the borough as well. A county borough makes no contribution (with 
a few unimportant exceptions) to the expenses incurred for county pur- 
poses, and this has involved the necessity of making elaborate adjustment 
of the financial relations between the county borough and its county, 
in respect of local taxation, licences, and probate duties, but if no assizes 
be held in the county borough, the latter must contribute towards the 
cost of the county assize. If it has no separate Court of Quarter Sessions, 
it must contribute to the expense of the quarter sessions of the county, 
and also to the expense of the county coroners. 

3. Boroughs having a separate Court of Quarter Sessions (there are 
131 of these). Each such borough has a recorder and a clerk of the peace ; 
it also, asa rule, elects its own coroner. All these boroughs, if not county 
boroughs, are part of the adjoining county for some purposes, e.g. main 
roads. If the population be less than 10,000, the borough is included in 
the county for most, if not all, administrative business. If a borough 
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has not a separate Court of Quarter Sessions, the council may petition the 
Crown to grant one. In eighteen of these boroughs there is also by 
prescription a Borough Court of Civil Jurisdiction, of which the recorder 
is usually judge (e.g. the Mayor’s Court, London ; the Court of Passage 
at Liverpool ; the Salford Court of Record ; the Tolzey Court at Bristol, 
etc.) The jurisdiction of such court is generally limited to causes of 
action arising within the borough, but unlimited as to the amount which 
can be claimed in the action. 

4. Boroughs having a separate Commission of the Peace. A separate 
commission has been granted to many boroughs, and may be granted 
to others on application, under the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 
Such a separate commission does not of itself exempt a borough from the 
county rate, or deprive the county justices of their right to act within 
the borough at petty sessions, or in matters concerning the borough at 
quarter sessions. It only enables the borough justices to act in the 
borough as if they were county justices acting in and for a distinct petty 
sessional division, but, in practice, it is rare for the county justices to 
sit in a borough having a separate commission of the peace. Such a 
borough, too, is a separate licensing division. 

It is not proposed to give more than a general outline of the powers 
and duties of a borough council. It is, in addition to being a Municipal 
Corporation under the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, the Sanitary 
Authority under the Public Health Act, 1875. The major share of its 
duties are derivable from the Public Health Acts. 

These powers and duties may be grouped under five distinct sets of 
statutes—the Municipal Corporations Acts, the Public Health Acts, the 
Education Acts, Trading, and Miscellaneous Acts (including Private 
Acts and Provisional Orders)— 

(1) The Municipal Corporations Acts deal with the constitution 
and general powers of the municipal council as the governing body 
of the borough, the regulation of the proceedings and meetings of 
the council, the levying of rates, and the control and expenditure of 
the borough fund. 

(2) The Public Health Acts deal with its powers and duties acting 
as the local sanitary authority for the borough. With these Acts 
may be grouped the Housing and Town Planning Acts. 

(3) The Education Acts provide that the councils of county 
boroughs shall be the local education authority for the purposes of 
elementary and of higher education, and that the councils of ordinary 
(i.e. non-county) boroughs having a population of over 10,000 shall 
be the local authority for the purposes of elementary education in 
the borough. Continuation schools and nursery schools are part of 
the machinery of education set up by the Act of 1918. The councils 
of non-county boroughs have certain concurrent powers with the 
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county council of supplying or aiding the supply of higher education. 

Under the Education Act of 1907, and other Acts, provision was made 

for the medical inspection of school children; for expenditure on 

the provision of meals for school children, and for the extension 
in other directions of the powers of local education authorities. The 

Education Act, 1921, consolidated the enactments relating to 

education. 

(4) Tvading. These Acts make provision for the management 
of different types of trading enterprises, such as water, gas, electricity, 
tramways, light railways, ferries and markets, owned and operated 
by the borough council. 

(5) Miscellaneous Acts, such as the Shops Acts, Pensions, Adoptive 
Acts (Libraries, Baths and Washhouses, Burial Grounds), and peculiar 
powers under local Acts. 

In those boroughs which possess a separate police force, the super- 
vision and control of the force is vested in the watch committee, which 
it is obligatory for the council to appoint. The council has no control 
over the force excepting as to certain payments which are specified in 
a schedule to the Act of 1882. The watch committee is the police 
authority of the borough. 

In other boroughs the county police force has jurisdiction. 

A county borough council is the only local government authority 
that is self-contained, and has all the necessary powers for the local 
government of an area. 

The jurisdiction of a county council is limited, and it is only in 
combination with other bodies—urban and rural councils—that it 
approximates to a full status of local government. 

As a rule no unusual difficulty is experienced if an urban district 
council desires to become a borough. In fact, it has been said that 
some county councils encourage this desire in suitable cases, such cases 
as a rule being a large urban area, or a collection of small areas in prox- 
imity to some large county borough, which is suspected of having desires 
to extend its own boundaries so as to absorb its smaller neighbours. 
But in the event of a borough being desirous of assuming the status of 
a county borough, or in the event of a county borough being desirous 
of extending its boundaries, it is not unusual for extreme difficulties to 
be met with. 

The Local Government Act of 1888 provided for the alteration of 
county or borough boundaries in the following terms— 


Pe of 54. (1) Whenever it is represented by the Council of any county 


boundaries. or borough to the Local Government Board *— 
(a) that the alteration of the boundary of any county or borough 
is desirable, or 


1 Now the Ministry of Health. 
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(c) that the unicn, for al! or any of the purposes of this Act, 
of any counties or boroughs or the division of any county is 
desirable ; or 

(d) that it is desirable to constitute any borough having a popu- 
lation of not less than fifty thousand into a county borough ; or 

(f) that the alteration of any area of local government partly 
situate in their county or borough is desirable ; 

the Local Government Board! shall, unless for special reasons they 
think that the representation ought not to be entertained, cause to be 
made a Local Inquiry, and may make an Order for the proposal 
contained in such representation, or for such other proposal as they may 
deem expedient, or may refuse such Order, and if they make the Order, 
may by such Order divide or alter any electoral division. 

The application can also be made direct to Parliament, and differences 
of opinion exist as to whether or not the procedure under the Act of 1888 
should continue, excepting in unopposed cases, as the Order is provisional, 
and requires Parliamentary confirmation. The usual consequence in 
opposed provisional order procedure is that the expenses of promotion 
and opposition are considerably increased as the inquiries—the first 
before the Inspector of the Ministry of Health, and the second before the 
Lords and Commons Committees respectively, in accordance with the 
procedure relating to private Bills, entail much expense on both the 
promoters and the opponents. 

In some cases county boundaries have been readjusted—but these 
as a rule have been small, consisting principally of the adjustment of 
parish boundaries, or transferring parishes detached from the county 
in which they were administered to the county in which they are 
geographically connected. 

In the event of a large urban district, not being a borough, desirous 
of becoming a county borough, the procedure would be first to obtain a 
charter of incorporation from the Crown, and then proceed under the 
Act of 1888. 

In the case of an application to change the status of a borough to a 
county borough, it is necessary for the applicants to prove in addition 
to a permanent population of 50,000, as distinct from a “ season ’’ popu- 
lation, that the change is “desirable.” In practice there are other 
non-legal requirements which have to be satisfied, such as proof that the 
applicant town is well administered—applications have been refused 
for failure to satisfy the tribunal in this respect. 

Great controversy has arisen between the county councils and the 
boroughs as to the departmental and legislative policy which shall in 
future be pursued relative to this subject, and at the present time a 
Royal Commission is sitting under the terms of reference— 

To inquire as to the existing law and procedure relating to the extensions of 
county boroughs and the creation of new county boroughs in England and Wales, 


1 Now the Ministry of Health. 
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and the effect of such extensions or creations on the administrations of the councils 
of counties and of non-county boroughs, urban districts and rural districts, to inves- 
tigate the relations between these several local authorities ; and generally to make 
recommendations as to their constitution, areas, and functions. 


The word “ desirable” occurring in the Act of 1888, has been the 
subject matter of much argument, and the extremist views of promoters 
and opponents to the application have each claimed in aid its exclusive 
application to their particular point of view. 

As I understand it, the primary objection of the county councils 
to the creation of new county boroughs and boundary extensions, is 
largely financial. The contributions which the counties have received 
for county services in the past, and which they will be deprived of in 
the future, by the creation of the new county borough, or by an outside 
area being added to a county borough, are disproportionate to the value 
of the services performed by the county in and for these areas. The 
boroughs, and in some cases the districts outside, have been bearing 
an undue share of rate payment to the general expenses of county ad- 
ministration ; other objections put forward are the disturbance and dis- 
location of the machinery of county government such as the reorganization 
of police divisions, surveyors, and medical officers’ districts, etc. 

The desire of the applicant authority to secure a higher form of local 
government, and be independent of county control, is characterized by 
the county as “ambitious”; if boundary alterations are involved, 
the borough councils are not unaccustomed to the charge of “‘ acquisitive- 
ness’ ; any proposals relative to differential rating are termed “ bribes.” 

Without venturing to make any observation as to the taste of these 
and similar expressions, it is, I think, safe to predict that the claims of 
the boroughs that a county borough type of local administration was 
designed for, and is the most efficient and most economical method 
of providing for and administering the local needs and requirements of 
a large urban community, will be sustained. The claim of the county 
that its territory shall be inviolate, and that the overgrowth of a town 
shall not be included within the town’s system of administration (by the 
means of extending the town’s boundary, so as to include the overgrowth, 
and permit of the town’s further expansion) is, it is submitted, 
unreasonable. 

The findings of the Commission will be of the greatest importance 
to all concerned in county and borough administration—meantime, 
pending the decision of the Commission, all new creations of county 
boroughs, and area extensions, are suspended, excepting such as occur 
with the consent of all interested parties. 

Whilst this question is of interest and practical concern to most 
boroughs, there are other questions which relate more particularly to 
a few of the unusually large centres of concentrated urban population. 
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In some districts are found two or more large county or other boroughs 
adjoining with common boundaries, and beyond, but touching these, 
there are large and small urban district councils, and still further out 
on the fringe, there are rural districts—parts of which are rural in name 
only. Each authority has its own separate and independent adminis- 
tration, each has its own, and oftentimes, quite independent public 
services, such as gas, water, electricity, tramways, and motor omnibus 
system; each has its own public health department, sewage disposal 
works, refuse destructors, hospitals, libraries, and so on, throughout the 
whole range of present-day intensified public requirement, ministered 
and satisfied by local authority provision. 

The population resident in such a district is one homogeneous whole, 
with common trade and other community interests. 

_ The boundaries of such an area are, to the eye, undefined, often- 
times the centre of a street is the boundary, and there are cases of parts 
of premises being in one area and the remainder in another. It is 
impossible for the ordinary man to tell whether he is in the County 
Borough of Whiteacre, the Borough of Blackacre, or the Rural District 
of Greenacre. 

There have, of recent years, been cases of two or more large and 
independent local governing bodies amalgamating in order to satisfy 
the needs and requirements of the local government of one community 
of people and interest by a single administration. This step was taken 
after much deliberation, and examination of its advantages and dis- 
advantages. The most notable example is in the federation of the 
five Pottery towns, and certain adjoining urban areas, into one county 
borough. These towns are physically one place, but prior to the federa- 
tion they had separate councils, each with its own administration and 
services. There was much overlapping, with attendant inconveniences, 
duplication of service, and unnecessary expense. To-day the area is 
administered, for local government purposes, as a whole—a better, more 
efficient, and more economical single administration is superintending 
and performing the function which previously was undertaken by nearly 
a dozen smaller bodies. 

Another example is the amalgamation of the towns of Plymouth and 
Devonport into one county borough. 

These two illustrations are indicative of what is likely to be repeated 
in the future. 

Closely related with this aspect of boundaries is the question as to 
whether or not an administrative area can contain a population too numer- 
ous to be successfully administered by one authority. There are those 
who contend that an area containing one million people is the limit of 
efficient supervision by a single authority, but this view cannot, it is 
contended, be correct. Already there are towns with a day population 
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of well over the million limit, and no reasonable person can suggest that 
such towns are not well governed, or that their public service resources 
are incapable of effective expansion. 

In this connection the London area is occasionally referred to, but 
the London area has always differed from the provinces in its type of 
local administration. The present system there obtaining is of a dual 
character—the London County Council and the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, together exercising functions analogous to those undertaken by 
the county borough council, but neither the county council nor the 
borough councils separately or collectively, own and/or operate public 
service undertakings such as water, gas, electricity, to the same relative 
extent as certain of the larger provincial cities. Some of the duties 
relating to these are, in the London area, undertaken by Boards— 
others are Company owned and operated. The London problem has 
always been regarded as a special one, and has been so treated. Whilst 
a study of it forms useful experience, it is not necessarily indicative of 
what may occur in the provinces when consideration is given to the 
desirability of amalgamating numbers of existing urban areas into one, 
or more, new areas, and the formation of one, or more, new and large 
authorities, to undertake the duties and functions now exercised by a 
number of small ones. 

When this problem is reviewed, it will, it is suggested, be found desir- 
able that so far as is possible there shall be the collection into and under 
one control of all the services which are generally applicable and useful 
to the district as a whole. The most vital service in any district is, of 
course, the public health service. The medical profession is generally 
agreed that it is preferable to have one large, well-equipped and co- 
ordinated public health service rather than a number of small ones. 
Engineers and managers can demonstrate the advantage of operating 
such undertakings as gas, water, electricity, and tramways on a large 
scale instead of on several smaller scales. The necessity of having a 
number of small sewage disposal works will disappear, and provision 
can be made for one main drainage and sewage disposal works to take 
the place of several schemes. Valuation and rating would be more 
uniform than now. The educational requirements of the district could be 
better provided for, and in many other ways it is thought improvements 
could be made upon the existing state of affairs, and at less than the 
present cost to the community. Ifthe present tendency of the population 
to concentrate in the urban districts continues, it will be found in the no 
distant future that within a circle of 15 miles from several provincial 
centres there is a population of upwards of two millions. The activities 
of local authorities will not decrease as year by year the public demand 
for further and better provision of public health and other services grows. 

In my view, the state of affairs which will come into existence in the 
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large concentrated urban areas will require meeting by the abandonment 
of the existing area divisions, and the setting-up of new local government 
machinery adapted to deal with these special problems. The form this 
machinery shall take will involve much thought and deliberation. The 
advantages of one centralized control are manifest to those who know 
the existing difficulties, but there are aspects of this theory which are 
open to criticism. It is said that the duties of such a body would be so 
numerous and of such magnitude that it, the new body, would be over- 
worked. This view might be met by the appointment of district com- 
mittees for minor purposes with a full delegation of power in respect 
of such purposes. This is not a new proposal, as in some large places 
the system is already in force—in others it has been tried and abandoned 
—not because it has been found ineffective, but on account of reasons 
unassociated with its merits. Another theory is to re-divide such an 
area into two or three large authorities ; but this proposal has the dis- 
advantage that certain common services can admittedly be better and 
more economically operated in one hand than as several separate units. 
To meet this objection, it has been suggested that certain of the common 
services should be divested from the new authorities, and placed under 
the control of a joint statutory board composed of representatives of the 
new authorities. 

No doubt these or similar suggestions, if put forward by any large 
borough, would be viewed with considerable suspicion by its smaller 
neighbours. Fear of annexation, loss of independence, a separate 
existence, and the like arguments, would have their advocates, but upon 
examination it would be found that it is the large authority that would 
make the biggest surrender in order that a better state of affairs may be 
brought about. It already has had a better and higher standard of 
administration, and it has a better and more complete service equipment 
than its smaller neighbours. These would be “ pooled ”’ for the benefit 
of the entire new area. 

In some cases it would be found that its capital assets over liabilities 
show a surplus of many million pounds sterling. Consideration of these 
and other points would establish the view that there could not be any 
foundation of a charge of aggrandizement. 

No proposal can, however, be brought about without the goodwill 
and co-operation of the interests affected, and only then in the belief 
that the idea is well founded, and will achieve a better and more complete 
form of local government at less cost than the present multiplication 
of authority. 

Any suggestion of the aggregation of large urban areas into one local 
government unit is open to the criticism that it will tend to destroy public 
interest and civic spirit in local administration. It is very probable that 
it will have the exactly opposite effect. One of the complaints of the 
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large towns is that many of its largest rate contributors regard the place 
merely as a workshop. Their place of business, the office or the factory, 
is situate in the town. They reside in some convenient suburb—an 
overgrowth of the town. They take a personal interest in the local 
government of the suburb—none in that of the town. Many of them are 
not lacking in public spirit, but they have accustomed themselves to 
the idea that they have no interest in the town, excepting as a place 
wherein money is made or lost. At home, they are keenly solicitous 
of the orderliness and well-being of the district in which they and their 
families reside. 

The charge of lack of civic spirit is not one which can be laid at the 
doors of the less well-to-do section of the community, all, or most of whom, 
are compelled by force of circumstances to live in the town. 

But whether or not the suggestions which have been made relative 
to the method of dealing with the very large urban areas are probable, 
it is thought there can be no doubt that the future will see a tendency 
to the amalgamation of adjoining smaller areas into combined units. 

Some of the existing small units have not the rateable value and/or 
population which enables them to efiectively provide the requirements 
of modern local government. Their financial resources are such that 
their districts are ineffectively provided for in a variety of ways, and 
it follows that such districts are unable to command the services of 
adequately qualified public officers. 

The commercial world has satisfied itself of the advantages, financial 
and otherwise, of the combination and absorption of smaller interests 
into one larger whole. There is no reason why such benefits should not, 
in suitable cases, be applied to local government. In these days of keen 
trade competition, in home and foreign markets, it is more incumbent 
now than ever it was, that the local authorities shall place their ratepayers 
in the most favourable position by providing an efficient and effective 
local government service at the lowest cost to the ratepayers. It is 
suggested that some of the proposals outlined will contribute to this end. 
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The Areas of Local Authorities 
in Relation to Their Duties 


By E. P. Everest, M.B.E. 
(Clerk, Atcham R.D.C.) 


it is impossible to commence a paper on this interesting subject without 
first expressing a deep sense of gratitude for the historical survey of 
the system of local government which was in force in this country before 
the Municipal Corporations Act and the system as it stands to-day, given 
by Mr. I. G. Gibbon in his Memorandum of Evidence for the Royal 
Commission on Local Government. 

It is a matter of regret that the resolution passed by the Executive 
Council of the Rural District Councils’ Association asking for the publi- 
cation of the memorandum as a separate volume without the cross- 
examination was not accepted by those who control the printing of 
Government publications. 

Mr. Gibbon would confer a further favour on local government 
students if he would continue his researches into the history of local 
government before the seventeenth century, which he admits has yet to 
be written. ! 

A careful perusal of the evidence given before the Royal Commission 
shows the absolute necessity for getting some idea of the birth of our 
present areas of local government. 

Mr. Gibbon is an infallible guide to the more modern areas, but the 
controversy on the antiquity and ancestry of the others is so acute that 
it is impossible to indicate desirable areas for the future without having 
some idea of what happened in the remote past. 

Broadly, the roots of our present local government areas spring from 
three sources, and the areas can be grouped accordingly. 


These groups are— 


THE HISTORICAL OR SENTIMENTAL, comprising the Parish; the Geo- 
graphical County ; the Ancient Cities and Boroughs. 
THE SCIENTIFIC, comprising the Unions; Some Modern Boroughs ; 
Most Joint Board and Committee areas. 
THE LEGISLATIVE OR ForTUITOUS, comprising the Urban Districts ; 
the Rural Districts. 


1 Minutes of Evidence, Royal Commission on Local Government. Ministry of Health 
(Gibbon), Q. 142 (I, 7). 
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HISTORICAL OR SENTIMENTAL 


CounTIEs. It is not altogether certain that the county areas have 
any historical claim as local government areas. More probably their 
earliest use was as judicial or legislative areas. ! 

Some counties, not necessarily with their present boundaries, can 
claim to have been units of Government even back to Saxon days. But 
this would be full government as kingdoms rather than local government. 

Thus the County of Kent retains the old name and boundaries of 
the Saxon Kingdom of Kent, but the Kingdom of Sussex included both 
the modern Sussex and Surrey, whilst Essex included the modern Essex 
and Middlesex, and in the North and West the Saxon Kingdoms covered 
wider areas than any of the modern counties. ? 

Fielden says that the English shires fall into two classes—the natural 
or historic, and the artificial or administrative. The former (e.g. Hamp- 
shire) represent the kingdoms set up by the early invaders of Britain, 
the latter (e.g. Notts) the administrative division into which England 
was split up after the re-conquest of the Danelaw by Wessex. The North 
of England was not divided into shires until after the Norman Conquest. ® 

Prior to the reign of Henry VIII, there were only six counties in Wales. 
The others were formed by Statutes of 1535 and 1543.4 

But the absence of any definite proof that local government, as we 
now understand it, was administered in county areas, does not seriously 
detract from the long history and traditions of the county areas either 
as the areas of a kingly government or as judicial units, and the historical 
sentiment thus created is entitled to due weight. 

ANCIENT Boroucus. The early boroughs have a clear and well- 
defined existence. Most of the pre-Norman towns sprang up round 
the castles of the great nobles or under the shelter of the monasteries. 

In the burh or burgh men met togethér for the purpose of trade as 
well as defence. 

They show the very earliest local government characteristics, especially 
in having corporate officers in their chief magistrate, the tun gerefa 
(or town reeve), or, in mercantile towns, the port veeve ; and in their 
burgh-mote or ward-mote for transacting their judicial and administrative 
business.® 

With the Norman Conquest, the importance of the towns was enhanced 
by the grant of Charters, giving them special privileges, independent 
jurisdiction and complete immunity from the exactions of the Sheriff— 
the King’s officer in the county. 

1 See Carter’s History of English Institutions, pp. 38-40 and 194. 

® See Gardiner’s Outline of English History, p. 8. 

3 Fielden’s Constitutional History of England, p. 216. 


4 27 Hen. VIII, c. 26 and 34, and 35 Hen. VIII, c. 26. 
5 Cp. Fielden’s Constitutional History of England, Chap. VIII. 
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Fielden observes that the readiness with which the towns undertook 
municipal government and the ease with which they were incorporate? 
by Charter, was due to the fact that they already possessed a more or 
less complete organization in the gild system. ! 

Article 13 of Magna Carta confirmed the antiquae libertates and liberae 
consuetudines of all cities and boroughs. 

Possibly the inclusion of the word “ sentimental” as part of this 
sub-heading may appear to entitle certain more modern boroughs to 
claim a place in this group, for there is a strong civic sentiment in some 
large boroughs, such as, for example, Birmingham, whose history is of 
very recent date, but the sub-heading is chosen to emphasize the senti- 
ment of historical association rather than sentimentalism in its more 
colloquial meaning. 

ParRIsHES. There is no trace of the civil parish in our early history, 
unless it is in the vill, which was governed by the tungemot, or township 
moot. This was the lowest court, its function being limited to local 
affairs and the making of village or township laws. 2 

In the Northern counties, the civil parish is still a “ township,” and 
the term “ parish ” is applied to the ecclesiastical parish. 

Theodore of Tarsus, Archbishop of Canterbury, is traditionally credited 
with the creation of the parochial system which placed each township 
or group of townships in charge of a priest. 

It seems clear that the ecclesiastical parish preceded the civil parish, 
for which it served as the model, and even if, as the late Sir Ryland 
Adkins suggested, there is an idea of government attached to a territorial 
unit in the time of the Saxon and Danish invaders, Sir Ryland’s inference 
that this territorial unit survived unbroken to the parish cannot well 
be accepted.® 


SCIENTIFIC 


Unions. The poor law union area is the only example of an attempt 
to divide the whole country into administrative areas on a definite basis. 

As Mr. Gibbon points out, there was no regard to county borough 
or borough boundaries, or anything else, but, broadly speaking, the 
commissioners chose a market town, and they made the market town 
the centre of the union and brought within the union the parishes which 
could be conveniently served from that centre; they took practically 
a unit which could be conveniently covered by horse transport ; rural 
and urban areas are coupled together.* 

In 1834 this was a scientific division of the country for administrative 


1 Fielden’s Constitutional History of England, p. 262. 

296. p74, 

3 See Minutes of Evidence, R.C. on L.G. Ministry of Health (Gibbon), Q. 140-6 
(I, 6-7). 

4 Ib., Q. 241 (I, 11). 
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k purposes and, although modern transport and the rise and fall of towns 

d as trade centres have removed the basis upon which the Commissioners 

or worked, it is remarkable what efficient administrative areas the Unions, 
on the whole, still make. 

le As Mr. Gibbon so truly remarked, “ the overlapping of the union area 


into another county is not inconvenient from the point of view of poor 
IS law administration.” ! 








0 SoME MopERN BorouGus. Without entering into the controversy 
e as to the underlying motives for borough extension applications, or 
of attempting to deny what is so apparent from a perusal of the evidence 
i- given to the Royal Commission—that many extension applications are 
e made from a desire for aggrandizement or to secure valuable rateable 
value—-it should be conceded that some of the areas of new boroughs 
I, which have sprung up in the industrialization of the country have 
p been mapped out with scientific care to obtain a good workable unit 
ul of administration. 
Naturally these are scientific only as regards the area within the 
d borough and may have left very unscientific areas adjacent to the borough. 
Most JoInT BOARDS AND COMMITTEES. The methods of combination 
d are set out very fully in Mr. Gibbon’s evidence. * 
p For the special purposes for which they are created these areas are 
usually founded on scientific principles. 
L, If they have a weakness it is that the areas combined may themselves 
d be unscientific and consequently the combined area may fall short of the 
1 ideal. 
e Joint ELectricity AREAS. At first glance it may appear that these 
ll should be included as scientific areas, especially as they are designed 


to cover the whole country. 

But the Electricity Commissioners are hampered by the existence 
of powerful interests and pre-existing areas of supply, so that a true 
t scientific basis such as is found in union areas is lacking. 


LEGISLATIVE OR FORTUITOUS 


Ursan Districts. Mr. Gibbon gives us* a remarkabie picture of 
the origin of urban districts. 

Neither historical nor scientific reasons prevailed. 

A mere resolution of a parish turned it into an urban area and, by 
process of later legislation, the area so created blossomed into an urban 
> district, and the majority of our urban districts to-day owe their existence 
as such to nothing except the passing of a resolution nearly a century ago. 

To-day, of course, new urban districts are created only by an Order 


eee ee | i 


we 


' Minutes of Evidence, etc., Q. 375-8 (I, 14-15). 


2 Ib., M. 100 et seq. (I, 46-9) and App. XII (I, 157-9). 
3 Ib., M. 13-5 (I, 9). 
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of the County Council, but even new urban districts owe their existence 
to fortuitous circumstances, since there is no guide as to when or why 
they should be constituted and no uniformity between counties as to 
the principles which should govern their creation. 

RuraLt Districts. The County Councils’ Association in their 
Memoranda, made a remarkable historical error. They asserted that 
the ‘‘ Hundred” and the “ district’? were in unbroken continuity as 
an intermediate unit in county government. ! 

This historical error was exposed by the Chairman (Lord Onslow). ? 

Not only is there no historical justification for the assertion that the 
“Hundred” is the ancestor of the district, but there is similarly no 
historical accuracy in the county councils’ claim that the predominance 
is always with the county as the main unit embracing within its area 
boroughs and other smaller divisions which have local powers for specific 
purposes, but all come within the ambit of the county. 

The “ Hundred”’ had disappeared long before the rural district 
came into being, and in the interval a “smaller division” with local 
powers was created, viz. the union area, which is not within the 
ambit of the county, but on the contrary is based on a desire for a good 
administrative area, quite irrespective of the geographical boundaries of 
counties. 

The importance of Lord Onslow’s correction is seen when it is realized 
that the true basis of the rural district is the union area, but rendered 
unscientific by fortuitous and legislative circumstances. 

Fortuitous, because the boroughs and urban districts are excluded ; 
legislative, because of the severance of the union areas along the line of 
the county boundary, so making, as Mr. Gibbon points out, some rural 
districts which are not and never were, suitable for separate units of 
administration.* 

This brief and imperfect survey of the origin of our present local 
government areas is a necessary prelude to any discussion of what are 
the most suitable areas of local authorities in relation to their duties for, 
although it should be and doubtless is, the wish of your Institute to study 
such problems as this dispassionately and on logical rather than partisan 
lines, it would be idle to ignore influences which must tell in any 
re-arrangement of areas. 

As administrators we might, with comparatively little difficulty, 
agree to the re-mapping of the country into scientific administrative areas 
irrespective of existing boundaries. 

But as students of history, we must admit that a discussion on those 

1 Minutes of Evidence, R.C. on L.G., County Councils’ Association, M. 1 (III, 437) 
and (Dent) M. 8 and 11 (III, 441-2). 

: Ib. (Dent), Q. 6589-98 (III, 446). 

‘ Minutes of Evidence, R.C. on L.G., Ministry of Health (Gibbon) M. 58 (I, 31). 
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lines would lead only to academic results which, however logical in 
themselves, would not help to solve the problem. 

We need only look back as far as 1888 to prove the soundness of this 
reasoning. Mr. Ritchie, or his advisers, obviously had a strictly logical 
scheme in mind when framing the Local Government Bill, but Parliament, 
without troubling much about logic, so altered the Bill that, whilst making 
: enormous changes in local government, it ceased to be the logical scheme 
of Mr. Ritchie. So we should be illogical if we turned our minds to a 
perfect scheme of areas and gave no weight to what has been and what is. 

We may envy the Poor Law Commissioners of a century ago with 
their free field to make scientific areas unhampered by anything more 
serious than the narrow boundaries of a parish. But that happy state 
is not for us and we must deal with our problem on a more circumscribed 
basis. 

There is one other point to which we should direct our attention when 


; we consider what weight attaches to the sentiment of history and tradition. 
l We are dealing with the areas of local authorities. 
; The evidence before the Royal Commission bristles with arguments 
l on the historical ancestry of the different bodies represented both on and 
f before the Commission, and it is curious how both Commissioners and 
witnesses persistently confuse the traditional sentiment attaching to 
1 areas and that attaching to authorities. 
1 Really the two things are very different. 
In the ancient boroughs the attachment is to the corporate govern- 
: ment, with their very long traditions and their efforts for emancipation 
f of their citizens going back in some cases even to Saxon times, when they 
1 fought for, and obtained freedom from, the exactions of the king’s sheriff. 
f Nor can we ignore the attachment to the pageantry of the corporations 
which, though in this material age we may scoff at in public, still has a 
1 hold on our imaginations. 
e But this sentiment in favour of borough government is surely applic- 
x able to the form of government and not to the area ; for so many boroughs 


y have extended their borders and so many would like to do so, that the 
n area can have no sentimental claim either historically or traditionally. 
y Exactly the reverse is the case of the counties. 

There the long traditional history—in some cases, as we have seen, 


I, going back to the time when the county was a little kingdom of its own 
S —is peculiarly geographical, and the pride of county extends to all within 

its borders whether they are under the rule of the county council or of a 
se county borough council. 


But where is the historical or traditional attachment to county council 
government ? It does not exist. 

Some of the duties of county quarter sessions are still the heritage 
of county councils, but most of their functions are modern like themselves. 
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Who could claim that there has ever been any attachment to quarter 
sessions or their administrative successors, the county councils? Only 
the justices and county councillors. Apart from these, no one would 
shed a tear for departed antiquities if they were abolished to-moirow. 

Even on the ground of pageantry and picturesqueness they have no 
claim. 

But the sentimental claim of the county area is strong, and is sup- 
ported by history and tradition extending back through the centuries. 

One witness, Mr. Arthur Collins, sensed this difference between the 
historical claim of the area and the authority ;1 and Lord Onslow has 
obviously grasped the distinction, for he inquired, “I think that York- 
shiremen are very much imbued with county feeling, but I do not think 
that it always translates itself into loyalty to the county council of the 
West Riding or the East Riding or the North Riding.” ? 

Sir Walter Nicholas, in the next question, made a happy reference to 
county societies in London which invite membership from residents with- 
in their respective geographical boundaries.* It is strange that at most of 
the county dinners in London, whilst the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
the county Peers and M.P.’s, and the Mayors of the boroughs within the 
county are found as honoured guests, it is rarely that one sees the chairman 
of the county council in that position, unless he has also some other 
claim to distinction. 

The functions of local authorities are so fully set out by Mr. Gibbon * 
that it is unnecessary to repeat them here. 

They may be divided into the following main groups— 

Health. 
Education. 
Social Services. 
Transport. 
Trading Services. 

The school of thought led by that brilliant couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, would divide both central and local government according 
to service groups, and to some considerable extent this course has been 
adopted in central government. 

However admirable this system may be in theory, it is debatable 
whether in practice it tends to such efficient administration as a system 
by which the central department deals with all the activities of local 
authorities. 

The movement towards the creation of ad hoc central authorities is 
accompanied by a gradual abolition of ad hoc local authorities. 


1 Minutes of Evidence, R.C. on L.G., Association of Municipal Corporations (Collins), 
Q. 12258-60 (IV, 753). 

2 Ib. County Councils’ Association (Marks), Q. 13512 (IV, 836). 

* Ib., Q. 13513 (IV, 836). 

4 Ib., Ministry of Health (Gibbon), Ap. VI (I, 140) and Ap. XLIV (I, 208). 
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It is suggested for consideration that another possible division of 
the functions of local authorities may be into— 

(1) Services which affect the home life of the people, and 

(2) Quasi-national services affecting the people as a body. 

We cannot afford to ignore the desire of the people to regulate in their 
own way those things which affect the daily lives of the individual ; 
the sick, the poor and the aged in their homes ; the child at its school ; 
the domestic water supply ; the street or road which leads to the home ; 
the light in the streets ; the cleansing and sanitation of the home and the 
provision of the home itself. 

Under our present mixture of functions, some of these services are 
rendered by authorities covering sufficiently small areas to enable the 
individuals most affected to become articulate in their demands, but 
others are rendered by such large authorities that articulate expression 
of desire is denied. 

In the counties these home services can be devolved on those local 
authorities which are in close touch with the people affected, and the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission shows the admirable results 
which can be achieved when the powers of devolution are freely used, 
as in Lancashire. 

But the picture of county administration, sketched for the Royal 
Commission by Lancashire witnesses, is not typical of county government 
in England, and in the majority of counties devolution is not practised and 
the county council endeavours to exercise all its functions itself, although 
it is so unwieldy as to be unable to obtain the best administrative results. 

This leads us to that most thorny problem of the proper size of areas 
for the essential services. 

It will be convenient to look back to our first division of functions 
into main groups and consider those groups in some detail. 


TRADING SERVICES 


If one may judge from the Minutes of Evidence, there appears to be 
agreement on the Royal Commission that trading services and adminis- 
trative areas need not, in the interest of good administration, run together. 

If this is accepted we may, without labouring the point, eliminate 
trading services as functions for consideration in relation to areas. 


TRANSPORT 


Under this heading we must include not only the provision of means 
of transport, but also the functions of providing and maintaining highways. 

The former are really trading services which should be ignored in 
considering areas, but the latter present a most difficult problem in relation 
to areas. 
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Traffic conditions to-day are very different from anything conceived 
by the framers of the Highway Acts, and the state of transition is not 
yet complete. 

Nevertheless, we can see that, although heavy traffic is invading all 
roads, there still remains a consciousness that even those roads which carry 
the great national traffic have also certain purely local characteristics. 

For instance, the Ministry of Transport refuse even on Class 1 roads, 
to pay any part of the cost of cleansing, scavenging, watering, or snow 
clearing. } 

The Ministry give no reason for this ruling, but it will be noted that 
the excluded services are those which affect materially the lives of the 
residents. It is left to the local people to decide how much dust and 
dirt shall enter their homes, and it is therefore a strong argument for 
keeping the areas for highway administration sufficiently small to enable 
the local people to insist upon the amenities of life in their homes. 

There is a growing need for some co-ordination with reference to the 
state in which the great trunk roads should be kept, but a glance at the 
charts published from time to time by the Ministry picturing the traffic 
on these roads shows that the traffic varies extraordinarily at different 
parts of the route. Consequently, although co-ordination is desirable, 
it does not necessarily follow that these roads should be made and kept 
in the same manner from end to end. 

Thus the localities through which the roads pass must have a con- 
siderable voice in their management, and the proposal that they should 
be handed over to the Ministry of Transport as national roads requires 
more consideration than is at first apparent. 

It is worth considering whether all Class 1 roads should not be the 
special, and perhaps the only, highway function of the county with pro- 
vision for co-ordination by inter-county conferences under the paternal 
guidance cf the Ministry of Transport. 

Apart from the trunk roads it is submitted that the county is too large 
an area for the best highway administration. 

At the same time it cannot be denied that some of the existing highway 
areas are far too small for efficient administration. 

Some happy medium is requisite. 

The most effective highway administration is found in those areas 
where the mileage of roads is sufficient to keep a qualified surveyor 
employed with perhaps the aid of a good deputy. 

With a larger organization than this, there is a danger that the 
surveyor may become an imposing figurehead. 

Further, the elected councillors for the smaller areas have an intimate 
knowledge of the state of the roads, and can take an intelligent interest 
in administration, whilst in the large areas their interest is academic ; 

1 Ministry of Transport Circular, No. 227 (Roads). 
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they have probably never seen and certainly never used many of the roads 
about which they deliberate, and in consequence they lose a sense of 
proportion between road-making for grant earning purposes, and road- 
making for the comfort of those for whom a road is the way to the home. 
The suggestion that the making of roads is a matter for the expert, without 
interference by elected councillors, is a very dangerous one, which should 
be resisted. Experts have given us glassy surfaces, but where the expert 
is controlled by the common sense of his council, the glassy surfaces have 
not yet appeared. For the council—policy ; for the expert—technical 
details. 


EDUCATION 


There is a somewhat prevalent idea that, because education in the 
fullest sense requires a broad outlook, the area of administration should 
be equally broad ; but is this necessarily the case ? 

Education in its more elementary forms is closely allied to the home 
life of the bulk of the population, and it is of vital importance to the 
advance of education that those whose families will be most affected should 
be in closest contact with the administration. 

The broad view of education is not primarily a matter of administra- 
tion, and it is open to doubt whether elected authorities, large or small, 
could in any circumstances be fully qualified to deal with educational 
matters on the academic side. 

An ad hoc authority might have such qualifications, but not an 
authority where the members are elected for a multitude of other purposes. 

For guidance on the academic and theoretic side probably it will 
always be essential to rely on unofficial bodies unfettered by adminis- 
trative problems, the elected local authorities being left to administer 
and to turn theory into practice. 

Probably the more specialized forms of education, such as agricultural 
colleges, should be left for administrative purposes to large areas, because 
they do not touch the people generally, but affect only selected classes 
of the community. They are not so intimately bound up with the 
general home life as are those forms of education which are free to all. 

On the border line come secondary schools. At present they are not 
in the ambit of the smaller authorities, but when a county council deliber- 
ately provides a secondary school for certain boroughs and districts in 
the county, charging the cost to those boroughs and districts only, and 
zoning the districts for rating purposes, it goes a long way to prove that 
the county area is too large for dealing with secondary schools, even if 
the borough or district area is too small. 

Apart from any logical conclusions to be drawn from the existence 
of such a state of affairs, it must create dissatisfaction because those who 
pay the piper are not calling the tune. 
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HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


These functions are so interwoven that they may be considered 
together. 

Other functions of local authorities may be more costly and more 
showy, but the health and social services are of paramount importance 
to the happiness and well-being of the country. 

What profiteth it a nation to have roads as smooth as billiard tables, 
school buildings like palaces, or lighting which never flickers, if its people 
are badly housed, underclad, starved or unhealthy ? 

If ad hoc authorities are ruled out, the predominant consideration in 
fixing local authorities’ areas ought surely to be the best administrative 
areas for health and social services, the most important of which are 
those which come into the home, those which prevent disease, ill-health 
and misery. 

Curative functions, though very important, take a decidedly secondary 
place when compared with preventive methods. 

Thus for these most vital services, we find that the ideal area of ad- 
ministration is that of the authorities which are able to keep in close 
touch with the people, and the wisdom of our forefathers in making 
boroughs and district councils the sanitary authorities is apparent. 

A larger area is needed for the important curative work in institutions 
because institutional treatment is required for a section of the population 
only whilst the domiciliary treatment, whether preventive or curative, 
should reach to every home. 

Whether the larger institutional area should be a distinct unit of 
administration or can better be formed by combination is a matter for 
discussion. 

This examination of the main functions of local authorities points 
to the possibility of fixing two administrative areas—one for those func- 
tions which affect the social life of the people and another for the services 
affecting the people as a whole. 

It remains to decide what the limits of these two areas should be, 
whether they can be fitted into one another, and how far they can be 
adopted without offending that historical, traditional or sentimental 
spirit which we have seen must have an important bearing on our plan. 

It may be that a third area is required in some cases, but that would 
probably be met by combinations for specific purposes. 

The first difficulty in attempting to apply a two-area scheme is that it 
cuts directly across county borough government, which has one area 
for all functions except Poor Law. 

Admirable as these areas may be for the big functions, their very 
size makes them inappropriate for dealing with the domestic affairs of 
their citizens. 
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One result of putting all functions for a big area into a single 
authority’s hands is that the authority is overweighted and tends to have 
its machinery clogged, especially, as Mr. G. Hammond Etherton pointed 
out in the paper which he read to your Institute last year, where the 
local authority inquire with meticulous care into almost every action 
of a committee. ! 

There is always a danger that the over-swollen authority will find 
itself a powerful steam-hammer engaged in the occupation of cracking 
nuts, which can be quite as well opened with a pair of nut-crackers and 
without the risk of a careless pull of the lever smashing the bed of the 
steam-hammer. 

The problem as it affects county boroughs therefore resolves itself 
into the question whether a series of independent local authorities should 
be set up within the county borough area, or whether the 82 county 
boroughs should be left in control of everything, not on any principle, 
but as an acceptance of an established order. 

Leaving the county boroughs we approach the question of the size 
of the larger area adumbrated, and we are at once up against the impossi- 
bility of reconciling a scientific area with those sentimental claims which 
we dare not ignore. 

If we take the administrative county areas we find that they vary from 
Rutland, with a population of 18,368, and assessable value £149,346, 
to Lancaster, with a population of 1,746,418, and assessable value 
£8,955,000. * 

Areas so diverse in size as these cannot be appropriate areas for local 
government. 

If Rutland is large enough to exercise county jurisdiction or functions 
of a quasi-national character, then so is the Rural District of Atcham, 
which is considerably larger than the County of Rutland. 

Does it not prove that there is a point when even long historical 
association must give way to the needs of efficient administration, and 
is not the solution a new area of combined administrative counties in 
the case at any rate of these very small units ? 

The only other aspect is that Lancaster may be too large and that it 
is the large boundaries which should be obliterated, but this is discounted 
by the fact that Lancaster has realized its own size and has wisely devolved 
its more domestic functions to the borough and district councils, thus 
foreshadowing the scheme now suggested of transferring from the counties 
those functions which cannot be performed appropriately in a very large 
area. 

When we turn to a consideration of the areas most suitable for the 
administration of those services which affect the home life of the people— 

1 Journal of Public Administration, Vol. II, No. 4, p. 394 
2 Minutes of Evidence, R.C. on L.G., Ministry of Health (Gibbon), Ap. LXXI (I, 730). 
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these, for the sake of brevity and to avoid needless repetition, may be 
termed “‘ Domestic Areas,” although the phrase is perhaps not quite apt— 
we find a general tendency to make population the governing factor. 
But it is submitted that population is not the only thing which should 
be taken into account. 

To obtain a good administrative area, regard should also be had 
to the need of sufficient rateable value to enable the required services 
to be performed without crippling the inhabitants. 

The acreage of the district and the density of population are also 
factors, particularly the differences of administration peculiar to the 
presence or absence of a nucleated population. 

Then geographical and topographical facts must be allowed for. 

Again, the area should be large enough to justify the appointment 
of efficient officers able to cope, on the spot, with the domestic needs of 
the area, thus avoiding the present tendency to subordinate practical 
work by practical men to theories and fads of idealists far removed from 
life’s realities. 

Finally, the existence of small ancient boroughs, with their admitted 
historic associations and their civic pride, must not be lost sight of. 

Consequently, it would appear that any attempt to frame numerical 
data based on population, rateable value or size, will not provide a com- 
plete solution, because some of the factors requisite in a good domestic 
area cannot be measured arithmetically. 

Yet, although an affirmative numerical formula cannot be adopted, 
it is possible to approach the numerical basis negatively, and so arrive 
at some minimum standard for a reasonable domestic area. 

We learn from Mr. Gibbon’s Fourth Appendix! that there are 233 
urban districts, 53 boroughs and 36 rural districts where a penny rate 
will not produce £100. 

As a matter of comparative interest, it may be mentioned that in the 
Rural District of Atcham there are 7 parishes each with a rateable value 
larger than 111 of the borough, urban and rural districts mentioned in 
the Appendix, and as large as 211 others there mentioned. 

In the same Appendix we find 53 boroughs, 225 urban districts, 
and 88 rural districts with populations less than 4,000. 

Without suggesting that 4,000 is the least figure to take as a minimum 
population, it will probably be conceded that a population lower than 
many single parishes is not likely to form a desirable area. 

Thus we find that some of the existing areas are too small for effective 
administration. 

The existence of small urban districts has been shown to have arisen 
from fortuitous circumstances, and there is no historical or sentimental 
reason why their boundaries should be considered in fixing appropriate areas. 

1 Minutes of Evidence, R.C. on L.G., Ministry of Health (Gibbon), Ap. IV (I, 138). 
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Mr. F. Fearnley Rhodes, giving evidence for the Urban District 
Councils’ Association, expressed the opinion that an urban district 
should have a population of 20,000. * 

Without accepting or rejecting Mr. Rhodes’ figures, his evidence 
may be taken as meaning that the small urban districts should be merged 
in neighbouring areas, always provided that the merger does not make 
the authority too large and unwieldy. 2 

At the other end of the scale we find urban districts exceeding in size 
and rateable value not only many boroughs, but even county boroughs, 
notwithstanding which the mere nomenclature of borough or urban 
district most illogically affects the powers with which their respective 
authorities are vested. 3 

Although perhaps not germane to our subject, it may not be out of 
place here to call attention to the demand of the urban districts that 
there should be no distinction between the powers of the boroughs and 
the large urban districts, and to follow that up with the thought that 
if new domestic areas are framed, the matter of co-extensive powers 
for similar areas might be met by constituting all the large urban 
districts and those large rural districts which are rural in name only, as 
boroughs. 

This course would clear the way for Mr. Gibbon’s admirable suggestion 
that ‘it is doubtful whether there is any advantage in maintaining the 
present somewhat meticulous distinction between urban and rural 
powers.” 4 

The distinctions between boroughs and the borough-like urban and 
rural districts are meticulous, and if they were removed by converting 
ali this class into boroughs, Mr. Gibbon’s suggestion could be applied by 
making all the other areas “ districts,” without the meaningless adjectives 
“Urban” and “ Rural.” 

This course would give us as our domestic areas, boroughs and districts 
only. 
Turning again to the existing areas, we find that, as with the urban 
districts, some of the rural districts are too small for sound administration. 

In the case of the very small ones, this is the fortuitous result of 
legislation which cut Poor Law areas in pieces down the county boundary, 
and formed a rural district each side of the boundary. 

Many of these areas, if re-united, would make quite satisfactory 
domestic areas, but the severance has created in each case two areas, both 
too small for effective administration. 

It is geographically or topographically impossible to remove these 
anomalies by adding the districts to their neighbours, and the remedy 


1 Ib., Urban District Councils’ Association (Rhodes), Qs. 22774 and 22779 (VI, 1348). 
2 Ib., Q. 22769 (VI, 1348). 

3 Ib., M. 4 (VI, 1321) and (Rhodes) Q. 22773 (VI, 1348). 

4 Ib., Ministry of Health (Gibbon), M. 74 (I, 36). 
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seems to be rather to ignore the county boundaries, or, if they are to be 
the paramount consideration, then so to adjust the county boundaries 
that both the severed areas will be included in the same county. 

Such minor adjustments would presumably meet with little opposition, 
as the county council representatives on the Royal Commission have 
made it abundantly clear that, even in the case of county boroughs, 
they have no objection to minor adjustments of boundaries. 

Another point to keep in mind is that in rural districts the financial 
factor has not the same force as in an urban area, because the borrowing 
powers and the area of chargeability for many of the most important ser- 
vices in a rural district are dependent upon the rateable value of the parish, 
or even of a special drainage district, and not upon that of the whole area. 

Consequently, the rateable value of the entire district, though of im- 
portance for some purposes, is not a factor of the same magnitude as it 
is in an urban district or a borough. 

A brief glance at the parish as an area of administration. 

Some parishes are admirably adapted for the smaller functions of 
a local authority, but he would be a bold man who claimed that this 
applied to the majority of the parishes in the country. 

When in one county you find parishes varying in population between 
62 and 31,006, and in rateable value between £961 and £182,976, the 
grotesqueness of any such claim is seen. 

Neither is the historical or sentimental attachment to a parish 
boundary at all marked. 

Civil parishes do not always follow the ecclesiastical boundary, and 
both are frequently altered. 

In fact, the present tendency to place two rural ecclesiastical parishes 
under the same charge points to the ultimate reconstruction of the entire 
ecclesiastical parochial system. 

The desire for local expression is usually found in those parishes where 
there is a nucleated population and it appears to be growing, whilst in 
the parishes with scattered populations, parochial interest is disappearing 
so rapidly that in quite a number of them even the statutory meetings 
of the parish council are not held, and in a few the appointment of a 
parish council has been allowed to lapse. 

It would be interesting to see a tabulated return of the activities of 
parish councils throughout the country. 

In a few areas, parochial interest is kept alive by the district council 
forming parochial committees, but this is by no means general. 

As areas of local administration the parishes need not be dealt with 
seriously, subject to the reservation that in the nucleated areas where a 
demand for expression exists, a parish council or parochial committee is 
a useful safety valve, and creates a confidence that the localities will 
not be overlooked. 
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Summarizing, the suggestions put forward for consideration of your 
Institute are— 


1. That the quasi-national functions of local authorities can best 
be administered in areas broadly corresponding to— 


(a) The existing county boroughs, and 
(b) The existing administrative counties subject to amalgamation 
of the smaller counties. 


2. That the domestic functions of local government can best be 
administered in areas contained, with a few possible exceptions, within 
the existing areas of county boroughs and administrative counties divided 
thus— 


(a) In county boroughs. 

Either the whole area of the county borough or, preferably, 
in smaller areas within the county boroughs. 
(b) In counties. 


(i) Existing borough areas and the large urban and urbanized 
rural areas transformed into boroughs. 

(ii) Districts, comprising urban and rural areas not included 
in (i) and adjusted in accordance with the somewhat elastic 
principles as to size adumbrated above. 


3. That for some purposes a combination of districts may be desirable. 

4, That, where there is a nucleated population, the parish, except 
in the case of a borough, should be retained as an additional unit for minor 
functions. 

The final matter for consideration is what functions should be allocated 
to each of the units of administration. 

The following lists are given as a very rough idea of how the several 
functions may be divided up. 

No attempt is made to dogmatize, and it is realized that each suggested 
function is open to argument and to that blessed English method of solving 
difficulties—compromise. 

It should however be premised that, whatever functions are given 
to the domestic areas, they must be given without control by the county 
authorities. 

If the county areas are to be well administered the county authorities 
will have enough to do without interfering with other authorities. 

The suggested domestic areas will be of sufficient size to attract 
capable administrators both in their personnel and their staffs. 

An authority which feels that it is merely a handmaiden working at 
the bidding of an overpowering mistress, will not take the keenest 
interest in its work. 

So the authorities governing both areas should have equal status 
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as regards their respective functions and mutual criticism of one another’s H 
activities can then cease. 
As in the paper, trading services are ignored in these lists of proposed 





functions. P 
( 
COUNTY AREA FUNCTIONS 
PuBLic HEALTH. H 
T.B. and V.D.—Provision of hospitals. T 
Rivers pollution. 
EDUCATION. A 
The more advanced branches of higher education. 
? Co-ordination of educational services generally. 
HIGHWAYS. 
Class I or trunk roads. P 
POLICE. 
Subject to savings for existing rights. H 
LUNACY. 


Provision of hospitals. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Small holdings. 


DISTRICT! AREA FUNCTIONS 
PusLic HEALTH. 


Sewerage. 

Refuse. 

Nuisances. 

Infectious disease. 

T.B. and V.D. (excluding hospital provision). 
Maternity and child welfare. 
Burials. 

Pleasure grounds. 

Public lighting. 

Baths. 

Fires. 


EDUCATION. 


Elementary. 
Secondary. 
Libraries. 


1 “ District Area ” is intended to include the suggested new Borough and District areas. 
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T’s HIGHWAYS. 
All roads and streets except Class I or trunk roads. 
ed Private streets. 
POLICE. 


So far as at present exercised only. 


HousInNe. 
TowN PLANNING. 


With due provision for regional town pianning where necessary. 





AGRICULTURAL. 
Allotments. 


PARISH AREA FUNCTIONS 
PusLic HEALTH. 
Care and maintenance of recreation grounds, 


HIGHWAYS. 
Local footpaths. 
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The Areas of Local Authorities 
in Relation to Their Duties 


By C. P. Love tock, M.B.E., T.D. 
(Clerk, Carshalton U.D.C.) 


F all the aspects of local government which call for consideration 
at this time, and there are many, there is none of more importance 
than that which furnishes the subject of this paper. 

The disadvantages which attend the existence of the present multi- 
plicity of areas ranging from the county borough with a population of a 
million or thereabouts, to the small urban district of a few thousand 
inhabitants, are at once made apparent to anyone who views the subject 
impartially, this fact was made very noticeable during the proceedings 
of the Royal Commission on Local Government, and the conditions in the 
suburbs of London have their counterpart in many parts of the country. 

There are those who, paraphrasing the words of the poet, say “ For 
areas of government let fools contest, that which is best administered 
is best,” and there is an air of plausibility about such a statement, but 
only a cursory glance is necessary to prove that to obtain a maximum 
of success in administration the conditions must be reasonably good and 
suitable to the need to be met. 

Can anyone say that this is the case at present when there are over 
1,880 areas (not including Poor Law Unions and parishes with parish 
councils), in the great majority of which there is overlapping of duties, 
and where for instance the district council deals with the health of children 
from birth until five, after which the county education committee takes 
up the task, and where this sort of process obtains in endless directions, 
as is too well known by all students of local government to need repetition, 
and where in very many cases too, the rateable value is so small as to 
make anything like progressive administration quite out of the question. 

The only existing unit of local government which can to my mind be 
viewed with satisfaction as fulfilling its primary intention, is the county 
borough, a kingdom in itself, and this approaches as nearly as possible 
to the ideal mentioned in the report of the Royal Sanitary Commission 
in 1871, which stated: ‘“ There should be one local authority for all 
public health purposes in every place, so that no area should be without 
an authority or have more than one,” and this idea was expressed in the 
Public Health Act, 1875, although the effect has been nullified—to a 
great extent—by the giving of powers over purely local matters to 
county councils, 
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What is the alternative to all this confusion? Personally, I see no 
hope of really successful and economical administration until the whole 
country is grouped into areas each of which is sufficiently large and finan- 
cially suitable as to become a complete self-governing unit for all purposes, 
with its centre in a town, and having round it and within its boundaries 
the countrv areas which cannot now successfully stand alone, and which 
are comp. «ing bitterly of the burdens cast upon their small rateable 
values. 

The local authorities of such new areas to be responsible only to the 
Government departments concerned with the various departments of 
their work. 

That the time is ripe for such conjunctions is clearly shown by the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission on Local Government, 
where it was accepted as a fact “ that there is no longer the sharpness of 
outline and distinction between the town and its population and the 
countryside and its population round it,’ and it is evident that the health 
and welfare of the country areas now calls for all the provision which 
is found necessary in towns. 

In some cases, possibly, special circumstances may make it advisable 
to add areas to existing county boroughs, but in the main the desired 
purpose will appear to be best served by the joining up of existing areas 
as suggested above into independent self-governing units. 

This would mean the ultimate supersession of county councils and 
their education committees, which will be considered a terrible heresy 
in many directions, but if it was found necessary in the public interest 
to abolish school boards, there seems no reason why county councils, 
if standing in the way of successful administration, should be spared. 

At the present time it is being pointed out to the Royal Commission 
by the county councils themselves, that if county areas are to be further 
denuded, county government will, in many areas, become impossible. 

That this should be considered a possibility, unless the building up 
of urban areas is to be ended, makes it clear that the time is rapidly arriv- 
ing to remodel the whole local government system throughout the 
land. 

The setting up of county councils by the Local Government Act of 
1888 was an experiment in the way of democratic government, and the 
result, viewed from all standpoints, is an obvious failure, the whole 
tendency being to set up centres of beaurocracy, against the public 
interest, and subversive of true local administration. 

From the passing of the Act of 1888, and thence onwards, a 
multitude of small urban districts have been created by the county 
councils too small to be really successful in tackling the immense questions 
involved in the creation and administration of a well-governed area, 
and this non-success has been seized upon by the county councils as a 
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reason for enlarging their own powers and reducing the local councils 
to the position of “ minor ”’ authorities, a word much beloved by county 
officials, and attempts to amalgamate districts have been mostly turned 
down for one reason or another. 

It has been my lot to be connected for over forty years with local 
administration, both in rural and urban districts, with a strong bias in 
favour of small areas surrounding the village green or parish pump, and 
in the early days much good educational work was doubtless done in 
such areas, but the importance and diversity of the subjects which now 
have to be dealt with, combined with the spread of population, call for 
an entirely different type of administration and administrator, and the 
financial responsibilities involved can only be undertaken and the neces- 
sary competent staff provided, by a wide and financially sound community. 
Could the rural and small urban districts which have been absorbed into 
many of the large provincial towns ever have contemplated the many 
improvements which have been carried out since their amalgamation ? 

To my mind, the grouping-up of districts into wide areas such as 
suggested, would do more to improve the health, welfare and good 
administration of the country in a few years than will be the case under 
existing conditions in a lifetime. 

This was one of the outstanding facts which appeared as a result 
of the Royal Commission on London Government, and many authorities 
are considering the advisability of joining up with their neighbours, 
but even if such amalgamations take place, there will be little peace 
while county councils follow their present lines and the end will only be 
slightly delayed—better a bold and general bid for freedom than isolated 
and timid action. 

It will doubtless be argued as a difficulty in the way of the suggested 
course of action, that there will still remain matters which need county 
administration, such as police, criminal administration, lunatic asylums, 
main roads, etc., but as there are joint committees in these days for 
similar objects, no great difficulty would be experienced in continuing 
such a form of administration, and the gentlemen who now form our 
county councils will find plenty to do in a new scheme of things both as 
members of the more dignified local bodies and on such committees— 
I do not set out to give a complete scheme to cover all the contingencies 
which might arise if the drastic change suggested is made—Parliament 
is well able to do this should it be so disposed. 

That the time has arrived to consider the whole question impartially 
is quite clear, as the county councils up and down the country are daily 
adding to their large establishments, in many respects duplicating 
provision already made by the district councils for their own areas, 
and, moreover, constantly attempting to secure by new legislation 
powers which are without question matters of purely local administration. 
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In conclusion, I cannot refrain from expressing my strong conviction 
as a result of experience, that whatever new bodies, if any, should be 
formed, no appellate jurisdiction such as that now resting with county 
councils, should be vested in any but the government departments dealing 
with the respective phases of administration—that local interests have 
prevented the judicial attitude and frame of mind which is imperative 
in such cases has been amply demonstrated to me on more than one 
occasion, and it is not remarkable that it should be so, for only a strong 
outside judicial body is able to appreciate rightly ‘“‘ the expression of 
the local wishes and the extent to which local wishes are influenced, by 
considerations which may not be in the best interests of local government.” 
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The Principles which should Determine 


whether a Service Requiring Local Organi- 
zation is Best Administered by a Central 
Government Department or by a 
Local Authority 


By Sir Jostan C. Stamp, G.B.E. 


ITHIN the limits of a short paper it is impossible to cover the 

whole ground of this title and I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to one rather narrow aspect which I think, in general, escapes notice, 
viz., the interaction between that valuable element which lies in adminis- 
trative local knowledge, local interest or local goodwill, and the actual 
executive official. I think it will be common ground that you cannot 
govern in an administrative or executive sense by a committee, nor by 
an amateur, and that the mainspring of the machine has to be a skilled 
official. Whether or not he looks for control and guidance to a central 
department, or to a locally elected body, his competence as an official 
need not be affected. We can conceive the same individual under the two 
diverse forms being equally efficient and equally enthusiastic, but, to use 
an Americanism, his ‘‘reactions’’ towards the local element may be very 
different, according to whether it is a part of the controlling element 
under which his service is final, or, on the other hand, whether it is 
extraneous to the authority in control, but an integral feature of his 
administration—so to speak—an irruption from outside. 

I submit that one of the elements in coming to a determination as 
indicated in the title, though admittedly not the most important 
element, is the nature of the connection between the representation of 
local feeling and the actual administrator, and whether that administrator 
is likely to do his best work as the servant of the State or the locality. 
Before narrowing down to this relatively limited area, one must proceed 
from the circumference. 


I. HOW ARE THE PRINCIPLES TO BE 
ASCERTAINED ? 

I imagine it will be readily agreed that there are no principles of an 
absolute kind, sub specie aeternitatis, to be derived from a study of this 
subject. Every generalization must be relative to time and _ place. 
Under the heading of ‘‘ time” I should include the several stages of 
historical and constitutional development, and under “ place” I should 
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include area, facilities for communication, and the psychologies of the 
peoples affected. I imagine that one might derive very different prin- 
ciples, according to whether this subject is considered in relation to 
France, or Germany, or the United States, or this country, the difference 
being due to one or other of these distinguishing features. In the United 
States, of course, area is a most important consideration. In any case, 
principles tend to be derived not so much from abstract deductions from 
human nature itself, individual and collective as we actually find it, as 
from long pedestrian excursions over the actual field of collective experi- 
ence with short flights in abstract reasoning ; in short, by the inductive 
method slightly interspersed with abstract intellectual gymnastics. For 
in a subject like this, even when we think we are reasoning in the 
abstract, we are usually generalizing from a kind of vague residuum 
of personal and second-hand experience. 


II. THE EFFECT OF AREA ON THE QUESTION 
OF UNIFORMITY 


For example, almost anybody would answer off-hand that centralized 
government is necessary where it is desirable to get the greatest efficiency 
for a working unit which must cover wide areas. The Post Office would 
be my first illustration, for different degrees of local efficiency or service, 
different tariffs and a varied assortment of ideals, and policies would be 
exceedingly aggravating. The telephone service is, however, a far less 
obvious case, in view of the extent to which purely local service for most 
telephone users dominates long-distance or trunk work. If a town 
chooses to pay for it, it might wish to have something of a fancy character 
in the way of telephone facilities. In the second place, we should say 
that where preventive or punitive action has to be taken under general 
law, it ought, in equity, to be uniformly administered, for it would be 
inconceivable that the local treatment of trial for, or punishment of, 
murder should vary in different parts of this kingdom. But if a certain 
town likes to make itself especially choice on the subject of “ walking on 
the grass’ in its parks, or even in being particularly nasty about motor- 
cars hurling through its streets, or if it has a great objection to dogs and 
cats, or smoky chimneys, then there is room for differential treatment 
by reference to the degrees of prejudice of the inhabitants. 

The question of area and absence of local variation is particularly 
important in taxation. We should say that any action requiring uniform 
treatment of an individual in relation to his wealth or possessions over 
large areas must be, of necessity, controlled centrally. Different rates 
of tax, or different quantitative tests to arrive at, let us say, a Lipton’s 
income from his shops all over the country, would be inconceivable. 

On the other hand, your man in the street would give you an equally 
ready answer upon the matters which were susceptible of purely local 
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control. He would say that those benefits which are mainly enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of a particular area and have only a remote effect 
upon others outside it, should be under the choice and control of a local 
authority of some kind. What does it matter to those in London 
whether Glasgow has a big or a small library with many books or a few ; 
or prefers gravel to asphalt? or experiments in her parks in growing 
black tulips? He would say we should go on the principle that what 
a locality does not want it need not have, and also on the principle that 
those who are prepared to “‘ pay the piper may call the tune ”’ ! 


Ill. THE INTERMEDIATE RANGE 


The trouble is that there is a large range of governmental action 
that does not fall clearly at either end, in which there is room for local 
fancy and, especially, for local human interest ; where, at the same 
time, the whole country is interested in a reasonable standard of efficiency, 
and where the whole country should protest against an absence of 
facilities. For example, take education. Inasmuch as it would be 
against the country’s whole interest to allow an area to exist with no 
facilities at all, in view of the claims of its inhabitants and their influence 
on other quarters, a minimum has to be insisted upon. It would be 
impossible to maintain a standard elsewhere if constant migration could 
dilute its effects. This minimum naturally involves central functions, 
but we are also dealing with an intensely human relation, and there is 
room for some individuality in local control; indeed, local knowledge 
and exact information is of great value. 


IV. THE UTILIZATION OF LOCAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL INTEREST 


The local element, even in a centrally administered function of 
government, may be desirable for the following distinct reasons— 


1. Local knowledge of affairs and conditions may be such as can only 
be acquired by actual permanent residence, and by mixing up with the 
local people in all kinds of relations in life, and in different capacities which 
would not be open to any single official. It is the essence of efficient 
central government that its agents should be under liability or obligation 
to movement and interchange. Much of their utility lies in their varied 
experience, and a proper hierarchy of promotions nearly always 
necessitates a grading of districts according to their importance. An 
excellent instance of this particular class of ‘‘information”’ is to be seen 
in the local commissioners of taxes. The combination of the Crown 
inspector with his expert knowledge, derived from various centres as well 
as by specialized training, and the local body of commissioners with their 
life-long local knowledge of facts, is supposed to be a_ perfect 
combination. I will touch later on its drawbacks. 
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2. Then we have the local knowledge of sentiment, which is quite a 
different thing from the local knowledge of fact. In the example just 
chosen, obviously you could have no question of the knowledge of local 
sentiment influencing the administration of taxes, but a knowledge of 
local sentiment in relation to efficiency and equipment of the police ; to 
nationality and characteristics of teachers ; to some extent to the size and 
character of school buildings, may undoubtedly be one of those features 
which will enable central government to function acceptably to local 
inhabitants. The introduction of this ingredient, through the medium of 
some committee or advisor, may make all the difference between success 
and failure, particularly in a new venture. 

School care committees are another example of knowledge of local 
conditions and, also perhaps, of sentiment. 

3. The third reason for the local element is the satisfaction of the 
democratic or self-governing sentiment. If the governmental function in 
question is one of those to which I have referred above, in which the 
central government is interested in maintaining a minimum standard in 
the interests of the whole country, whereas the precise way in which it 
is carried out, particularly for additional advantages, is a matter 
of primary interest to the locality, then, clearly, the locality must have 
at least a voice! I take it that the existence of local bodies of school 
managers is a reasonable case in point. 

4, The fourth reason is utilization of ‘cheap power.” There is in 
existence a considerable reservoir of public spirit and public service seeking 
no reward but the honour of public service, of which over-centralized 
government would utterly fail to make use. In theory, this fund of 
gratuitous work ought not to be wasted, and many valuable services 
are rendered for nothing which, if abolished, would entail considerable 
public expense. Services of the local justices in place of a stipendiary 
magistrate are another illustration. 

5. Then I may mention, with all hesitation, the local watchdog ! 
Intervention by, or advice from, or appeal to, a local body is often 
desirable from the point of view of checking autocratic or bureaucratic 
tendencies on the part of officials. Not that they often actually display 
these qualities, but they might do so if there were no such independent 
counterweight. The moral effect of potential criticism is important. 
Moreover, many a man will take a hint from a committee that he would 
never accept from an individual. 


V. THE NATURE OF THE LOCAL INFLUENCE 


I am concerned, therefore, not with those matters which fall obviously 
and clearly to the duty of the local authority and the town council, such 
as rates and drainage, nor with the things that fall to the central authority, 
such as the post office, and the administration of justice, but with that 
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indeterminate zone where both need to be interested ; where the central 
authorities are assisted by or checked by (a) a locally elected body, or 
(6) a locally appointed body. 

Generally speaking, one has to choose between an ad hoc body, which 
gains very little distinction from the office, or a general and important 
body, which may be little interested in this particular function amongst 
many, subordinating it to the general local political questions. In the 
former case the paid official, whether a servant of the local or central 
authority, but particularly in the latter case, nearly always looks upon 
the intervention of his visitors, or committee, or commissioners, with a 
kind of amused tolerance at their amateurish efforts and lack of technical | 
knowledge. He usually regards them as a lot of dry old “ buffers ’’ whom 
it is as well to please, but who can no more really master the intricacies 
of the subject under administration than the classics; to whom it is 
frequently almost a waste of time to have to listen, and a waste of 
efficiency to conform to their views. Explaining and justifying a par- 
ticular course of action seems to him so much time taken away from 
effective administration. If their powers of reflecting upon his 
administration or ability are limited, his attitude tends to be, “‘ Well, 
it amuses them, and it does not hurt me! ” 

In the case, however, of the district official who is appointed by, 
and is responsible to, the local unpaid representatives—e.g. the education 
officer of the county council, or a workhouse master under the guardians 
—unless he has some protection by an appeal over their heads to the 
central department, his situation may be very different. On the whole, 
with a municipality of any size, the structure of the administration is 
sufficiently large and stable to be satisfactory, and immune from the 
vagaries of local politics and the shifting personnel of the council. But 
it is in that zone where a central and local authority each has a real 
voice, that administrative service is most a “‘ sport of temperament ” ! 
Leaving theory apart, what in practice do we find are the chief 
characteristics of local bodies, of visitors, advisors, and committees / 
In the first place, there is an unusual opportunity for the display of a 
petty kind of pride, and frequently it is rather a small-minded type that 
rises to the dignity and is content with it. There is the common failure 
to realize that the most useful work can only be done after the mastery 
of technical detail; too much of the spirit “I apply plain common 
sense to it,”’ and not enough of the notion ‘“‘ Here is a branch of knowledge 
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of which I am ignorant, I must apply myself to it and master it.” The t 
absence of all remuneration takes away either the responsibility, or the 
incentive to spend time in such mastery. The fact that no separate ¢ 
blame or praise rests on the individual member, is equally important ki 
in its effect on psychology. i 
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Take the calibre of a body with which I have long been personally 
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familiar, viz., the local commissioners of taxes. No local sentiment is 
required, but local knowledge is supposed to be important. This, 
however, unconnected with a certain technical caste of mind, may lead 
the individual far astray, and it is doubtful whether a good decision could 
be reached in 50 per cent of the cases, even on matters of fact, without 
the expert assistance of the inspector or the far less expert advice of 
their own clerk. The old legislature conferred upon this body the whole 
working of an imperial tax in a particular locality, subject only to the 
watchfulness of, and a kind of audit at particular points by, a centrally 
appointed official. This remains the legal theory, but it has long since 
hopelessly broken down in practice, and to-day it is the centrally 
appointed officer who is the mainspring of the whole machine, and 
without him the administration would soon come to a standstill. He, 
in fact, performs a very large part of the duties which, in theory, fall 
upon the commissioners, and it is as well for everybody that he does, 
because they become far too complicated and technical for any amateur 
body, however well-meaning, to attempt. I remember once in a country 
district being driven to distraction, because the Clerk to the Commis- 
sioners would not perform punctually, and properly, the few remaining 
duties that were still left within his charge. The consequence was he held 
me up in my work and endangered my head with my own superiors, for 
the first thing that a central government looks to in its local officers is 
that they shall dominate the local situation in this respect, and any plea 
that it is getting out of his hands is not readily received. He is expected 
to have tact and individuality enough to get things done. After standing 
a great deal, I summoned the commissioners myself to a special meeting 
—as the clerk would not do so for me—and told them that if they did 
not get their part of the work efficiently performed, I should throw the 
whole Act upon them to discharge. In the first place, they were very 
hazy about the fact that the clerk was really their clerk and not mine ; 
and, secondly, they had no sort of notion, until I forced it upon their 
attention, that working the Act themselves would mean close application 
for many weeks, instead of two or three meetings a year of half an hour 
each. Needless to say, on discovering this they discharged their clerk 
from the very last office which, with his drunken habits, he had been 
allowed to retain. Local bodies of this description like enough work 
to make them feel that they are not being ignored, and that they are 
“somebody,” but not so much as to be a real encroachment upon 
their time. 

I remember another body of local commissioners who came from a 
distance, and who, if the one solitary case with which they had to deal 
Was over in five minutes (as I could very well have caused it to be), had 
a sense of grievance at coming so far for so little. When the case had 
run on for about an hour, and their interest was sufficiently exhausted, 
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they were prepared to break up; in fact, they were positively bored 
with it if it went on longer. At that stage I would intervene with a 
proposal for a solution, which they would adopt with alacrity, and bring 
the case to an end, when they would leave quite happy over the important 
functions they had discharged. 

On the other hand, there are occasions when the permanent officials 
look with great satisfaction upon the co-operation of such a body. 

For example, when applications have to be refused or appeals turned 
down, only the most stony-hearted bureaucrat of officials cares to give 
the decision dictatorially as his own. He is only too pleased if he can 
say that his “ commissioners ”’ or his ‘‘committee ”’ or his “ governors,” 
or what not, “‘ feel unable . . .,” etc., etc. It enables him to interview 
the victims with some elements of complacency, and even a little sympathy 
with their hard lot. This unknown body in the background can be saddled 
with all responsibility and obloquy. On the other hand, pleasant news 
can be conveyed by the official with an air of virtue, that he, at any 
rate, has been able to extract such comfort, by means of his eloquence 
and advocacy, from an otherwise hard-hearted, soulless body. I have 
seen this in operation in various spheres of life, and it is certain that 
it is one of the things that any bureaucrat, with a reasonably soft heart, 
would not give up without a struggle, much as he might, in another 
mood, criticize the said body wherever they intervened or started “ trying 
to be original.” 


VI. THE METHOD OF GIVING EFFECT TO LOCAL 
INFLUENCE 


On the supposition that the local interest is essential, one has to 
consider the following alternatives with their respective advantages and 
disadvantages— 

(a) An ad hoc body, chosen for its direct fitness, by experience and 
standing, to advise and control. No one would wish for multiplication 
of ad hoc bodies, particularly of an elected character. On the other 
hand, if appointed by some outside authority, their responsibility to the 
public may be rather indirect and ineffectual. If they have the power 
to continue their own constitution, they tend to become somewhat 
reactionary and often prejudiced—a close corporation. 

(o) A committee of the general elected body for the district, i.e. the 
Urban District Council or County Council. This has many advantages, 
but of course it tends to get a general type of mind, with no particular 
knowledge of the subject in hand or interest in it. 

In the sharing out of committees and general local government work 
amongst newly elected members of a council, one gets strange incon- 
gruities. I remember in my early days taking a local examination in 
economics, in which a member of one of the committees of the Urban 
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District Council was the responsible authority in the room. I fancy he 
was a local butcher and very worthy at that, but I remember overhearing 
his comment as I handed in my papers to the clerk: “ Let’s have a look 
at those papers, I have often wondered what these blooming economics 
was all about.” 

In the case of the library committee, the blend of elected and co-opted 
members is, perhaps, a happy solution in securing the interest of the 
ratepayers as a whole, with a real knowledge of the subject matter of 
the expenditure. 


VII. DEVOLUTION IN GENERAL 


On the whole, so great is the pressure upon parliamentary time and 
central departments, that I favour, wherever possible, the devolution of 
authority to a locally elected body, using the machinery of the grant-in-aid 
with a reasonable central inspection as the means of carrying through, 
perhaps somewhat tardily, advancing centralized experience. I think 
that the more one can raise the status of local government, by including 
within its sphere new activities, the better the type of mind that will 
serve, and the better the sectional committees. But in order to obtain 
the advantages of uniformity and of progress, I think interchange of the 
executive officials should be much more frequent than it is to-day, and 
the career of a local official should lie much more over the whole field of 
local government and not merely under one authority. In the second 
place, there should be more frequent comparison of results of a given type 
of work in different localities by conferences and institutional devices, 
with analyses of the best methods and highest standards, which should 
enable the central authority, with its grant-in-aid system, to raise its 
standard more constantly. 

If the best use cannot be made of local goodwill and knowledge in 
some voluntarily associated form with the government official, other 
things being equal, I should allow the psychological feature to control 
the distribution of functions, and throw the whole responsibility on to 
a purely local government, checked by the system of grants-in-aid, but 
I would hold rigidly to the centralization of all functions, in which 
uniformity is of the essence of success, and not a mere desideratum. 
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The Principles which should Determine 


whether a Service requiring Local Organi- 
zation is Best Administered by a Central 
Government Department or by a 
Local Authority 


By ArtuuR COLLINS 
(Formerly City Treasurer of Birmingham) 


~~ broad issues presenting themselves for review in forming a 
judgment upon this matter may conveniently be grouped into 
several departments, such as the political, the administrative, the local, 
and the central, and each compartment is pervaded by that cold and 
trying atmosphere due to the presence of a finance man. 

In other words, there are financial arteries and veins running through 
the body corporate which measure, and in many ways limit, the capacity 
of the whole organization to function. 

To me is allotted the financial considerations inseparable from a 
discussion of the principles which should determine whether local or 
central administration is best for a service, and no particular service 
being specified, argument must be in the abstract. 

Perhaps this is as well, since we are discussing principles which should 
be capable of application generally, although safeguards and reservations 
as to the extent to which the principle shall be applied may vary in 
relation to a particular service. 

Under the philosophical title of this series of papers flows a 
number of currents which have long agitated the world of local govern- 
ment, and probably always will—not to mention the troubles of the 
State in protecting the financial interests of the nation while extending 
the benefits of many State services to the beneficiaries. 

The consideration which by many would be regarded as of 
primary importance, is the financial ; others might be influenced more 
by the benefit to the local beneficiaries, and the school of thought to 
which one belongs politically may have some bearing upon the view one 
takes of the principles to be adopted. 

In this connection, of course, one is speaking not in a political party 
spirit, but as an observer concerned only in what is best in the public 
interest as a national policy. 

The first question to which attention might therefore be directed, 
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is the relationship between power to confer benefits, on the one hand, 
and liability for the cost thereof on the other. 

There is a temptation here to embark upon controversial seas which 
have never adequately been charted or even fathomed, such as the extent 
to which State aid should be afforded in relief of local expenditure upon 
national services. 

Where august bodies like royal commissions and departmental com- 
mittees have failed to agree or to provide a solution, how shall a mere 
and detached individual endeavour, much less hope, to succeed ? 

Certainly one must not permit oneself so to be distracted from the 
abstract question now before us, except in so far as experience may 
be gathered for the financial type of mind from the history and 
management of existing State aided services. 

Given a set of services requiring local organization, it is in my opinion 
clear that any service of which the cost is wholly borne locally should, 
in general, be locally administered. There are some competent judges 
who would go further, and incline to the view that local services 
should be so defined as to exclude all central supervision or control of 
such services. 

In the United Kingdom the public health organization presents 
examples of this type in the form, say, of sewerage, drainage, and sewage 
treatment, which are not regarded, as yet, as subjects universally to be 
provided for the citizens of the State. 

The central department, while encouraging and indeed inducing 
the establishment of satisfactory services of this kind, does not exercise 
compulsory powers, and only by indirect pressure in various legitimate 
ways can a local community be brought to a state of mind in which 
a satisfactory system of sewers is regarded as necessary, or according to 
the particular circumstances, desirable. 

It is true that an outbreak of highly contagious disease may 
encourage a laggard town or village to be more enterprising in this class 
of business, but such matters are regarded as being properly determined 
by public local opinion within limits, and as the cost is wholly borne 
locally, local discretion within such reasonable limits appears to be a 
sound principle. 

“ Reasonable limits” is one of the most difficult definitions, so 
the lawyers tell me, which can possibly be used, but for our present 
purposes we may, perhaps, take it that only when the danger to sur- 
rounding communities, with their own house in order is obvious and 
serious, would cause be found for administration by a central government 
department. 

Parenthetically, one may leave out of account elements which, by 
way of example, resulted in the Irish Free State Parliament displacing 
a local council in Dublin and substituting a commission responsible 
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directly to Parliament. We shall always rely in this country on a good 
average degree of efficiency in local government, with freedom from 
objectionable features which need not be named, and this being so, or 
almost entirely so, in fact we may compare two forms of administration, 
both honest, both sincere, and both possessing, though it may be in 
differing degrees, the confidence of the public. 

Continuing to use public health services as an illustration, how- 
ever, it is found by experience that many important duties requiring 
local organization are well administered by a local authority as an agent 
for the central government. Amongst these services may be found 
maternity and child welfare, venereal disease treatment, and so on. 

Wherever the agency factor appears in the equation, State aid is 
an ingredient in the solution of the problem. The amount of State 
aid, however, is not a point of principle, important though it may be. 
So one reaches the second phase of the subject, namely, my submission 
that where the local authority can act as agent for the central government 
effectively, equitably, and economically, the right principle to follow 
is to utilize local organization under the guidance and direction of the 
central department. Equity is a consideration of great importance, 
ensuring, in matters of a national character, equal and like treatment of 
individuals in the value of grants or benefits in the like circumstances. 

We have not in Great Britain—have we ?—any available data to 
submit to any tribunal such as the Institute for whom these notes are 
prepared, to afford any guide as to whether, taking a particular service 
such as the treatment of tuberculosis, as an example, it would have 
been cheaper, without loss of efficiency, for the State to undertake 
this service directly by a central department, instead of utilizing local 
resources under local organization and management. Only medical 
experts, moreover, could judge whether the existing local schemes give 
equality in value to the patients of one county or city compared with 
another. 

Taking any hypothetical case, it would appear that any service 
requiring local organization, which can conveniently be attached to an 
existing locally organized service, would be more economical and more 
effectively managed than it would be by a central department, and 
inspection by central official staff is the most convenient and, on the whole, 
probably the most effective form of securing equitable service as between 
one town and another. 

It is a well-recognized rule in business that the addition of a new 
branch of a multiple shop, or the inclusion of a new branch of business 
in an existing concern, does not generally involve the same overhead 
expenses as a separate establishment of either kind would involve, under 
separate management. 

It is suggested that the same principle holds good in_ local 
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government, and that the cost of a State service requiring local organiza- 
tion is probably less when it is an appropriate subject for attachment 
to an existing department of a local authority, than it would be if the 
State established its own organization and administered that service 
centrally. 

There may be in government departments sundry comparisons of 
the respective costs of central and local administration, respectively, 
of some forms of public service, but probably for two reasons at least, 
there would be little help available from this line of approach to the 
subject. 

In the first place, such data would presumably be hypothetical in 
that so far as one knows, there has not been any direct comparative 
test or experiment in making this choice of machinery, and further there 
has been little, if any, actual transference to local authorities of services 
formerly provided centrally by the State, or vice versa. 

Certainly no records of such events have presented themselves in 
my recollections of the local government of the last twenty years, which 
would afford any reliable guide. 

The nearest one has come into personal contact with a case of 
this kind was during a period of membership of the departmental 
committee appointed by the Minister of Transport in 1919, to prepare a 
scheme comprising inter alia the collection of local taxation licences for 
self-propelled mechanical vehicles. The partial scheme then in operation 
was in the hands of officers of the Inland Revenue. 

My committee produced a scheme for local management of*the col- 
lection of motor licence duties and the registration of vehicles, which 
Sir Henry Maybury informs me still remains in all its principles and 
essentials as it was drawn up by the committee in the first instance, and 
that the machinery then set up as between the central department and 
the local authorities, still functions well and cheaply. (These costs might 
usefully be compared with the cost of registration and collection of other 
State revenues centrally directed and managed.) 

For the purposes of consideration in the matter of motor licences, 
the officers of the Ministry of Transport assisted the committee with a 
thorough analysis of the relative potential costs of central and local 
administration of the system, then expected to yield annually about 
£10,000,000 of revenue, and the conclusion we reached was that—with 
apologies for the use of a hackneyed phrase—it was best in the interests 
of efficiency and economy to delegate this duty to local organization. 

In this minor case, and perhaps in other more important cases, the 
Minister responsible for the choice of machinery for performing the 
duties inseparable from a public service, and deciding to entrust it to a 
local authority, was influenced by the cost of administration. 

It would, therefore, be right to place the advantages of the lower 
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cost of local organization, where such was either proved or placed beyond 
reasonable doubt, amongst the principles which should determine the 
choice of such machinery. Lower costs of organization, however, and 
more and better value for money spent on direct service, would not 
compensate for inequality of treatment in a case like income tax, where 
a national standard or basis of assessment and taxation cannot be varied 
by local control. 

It is obvious that administrative cost, while important, is only one 
of at least three main financial elements, the other two being adequate 
—apart from equitable—performance of the duties, and avoidance of 
waste, respectively. 

For example, it would be absurd to quote as the cheapest board 
of guardians in the country one which performed its duties with extrava- 
gant relief committees, all serving in an unpaid capacity, and with few 
officers ill paid. The greater the amount of relief dispensed, and the less 
the costs of administration, the smaller would be the resultant figure of 
cost of administration per unit while, in fact, the greater would be the 
real waste. 

The measure of efficiency in a particular service is a factor which 
a financial man, with his narrow outlook, is probably too biased or is 
perhaps incompetent to assess. The “ man in the street” is even more 
unreliable a judge, but every editor of a popular journal knows, for 
example, that we spend more on elementary education that we get in 
value. 

Whether a service like education would cost any less if it were 
centrally administered, instead of being locally managed with State 
assistance, is a matter which only a wholesale experiment would solve, 
and it is doubtful if public opinion would ever tolerate State interference 
by comprehensive transference of the duties of local education authorities 
to the State, even if lower costs accrued and better service could be 
produced. Elementary education also furnishes an example by which 
equity in the degree of uniformity in the service, taking one district with 
another, is maintained by inspection. There does not, however, appear 
to be the same organization, or at any rate the same measure of control or 
initiation, relation to higher education, in which local standards seem 
to differ greatly. 

In my opinion—although I am unaware of the contents of the 
archives of government departments—an examination of the relative 
cost of public services of a comparable character, provided respectively 
by the State and local authorities, would be well worth while. 

A Minister does not, in my experience, while serving various 
State departments, find at his disposal the extensive analyses of costs 
which are usually regarded as essential for the management of great 
undertakings in commercial enterprises, and it would be reasonable to 
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assume that an extension of the costing system throughout all government 
departments would prove to be the origin of considerable economies. 

It may well be that the conservative attitude of our nation, 
desiring mostly to let well alone, and to be left alone with existing 
institutions, would preclude any extensive alteration of the policy of a 
State department, either in the direction of greater delegation of public 
services to the management of local authorities, or in the opposite 
direction. 

The subject we are discussing is, therefore, more or less limited to 
its practical application to any new services which may in future be 
undertaken by the State. 

In this connection one matter of current interest emerges having 
a bearing upon this discussion not too remote to be deemed irrelevant. 
The illustration one has in mind is that of State insurance, coupled as it 
is, although somewhat loosely, with what is known as “the dole,” 
namely, unemployment relief. 

We are on the eve, if the Government policy is translated into action, 
of an extensive scheme of pensions to those dependent on that section 
of the community defined in common parlance as “the working 
classes.’’ We have experience of the operation of the Old Age Pensions 
Acts, and also of the machinery by which unemployment relief is 
dispensed. 

It would be interesting, although at present speculative, to inquire 
into the relative merits—from a financial point of view—of the system 
of administration of the National Health Insurance scheme with 
its very extensive central organization, and also the cost to the nation 
of the payment of the present benefits to unemployed persons, taking 
these services as one group, on the one hand, and the costs both in 
benefits distributed and in administration expenses, of the same services 
administered potentially under the control of a local authority. 

Let us suppose that the “dole” has to be centrally directed 
and organized to ensure equality in benefit to the recipients inter se. Is 
it proved or capable of proof that sound principles govern the pre- 
dominance of central administration of these services ? In short, would 
unemployment relief be better administered if granted by committees of 
local authorities, with local officials responsible to them, the whole local 
organization being subject to central inspection, than it is now, wholly 
run by the State with Government staff ? 

At present we operate with the aid of certain local advisory 
committees, but we have instances where vigorous local action by such 
committees has resulted in a better scrutiny of the payments to recipients, 
leading one to think, it may be quite wrongly, that it is an unsound 
principle to administer these services in the main, centrally. 

There is also some confusion to be noted in the present application 
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of the principle we are discussing, as between Unemployment Relief 
from the State, and relief by boards of guardians. 

Only a narrow line divides the cases which qualify for one class of 
grants and the other, and some recipients have succeeded in obtaining 
both and some other grants besides, leading to the conclusion that even 
if the principle of central administration of unemployment grants is 
right, it is imperfectly applied in practice in that it does not avoid general 
overlap of funds, and in some cases duplication of machinery, having 
regard to local administration by local authorities providing work for 
the unemployed and by boards of guardians taking care of the interests 
of recipients of grants from the poor rates. 

It may be convenient therefore to interpose a further principle in 
the nature of a liaison between State administration and local adminis- 
tration, where services involve a distribution of grants to individual 
beneficiaries or recipients. Such a principle would involve mutual 
registration and survey arrangements such as a local register of assistance 
which social service councils have for some years past been advocating, 
and it is fair to say their advocacy has received official sympathy and, 
in some cases, direct support. 

Unemployment relief by the Ministry of Labour is at present wholly 
borne by the State and falls upon the taxpayer ; relief dispensed from 
local rates, even for reasons due or traceable to unemployment, 
falls wholly or mainly, according to the particular case, upon the local 
ratepayers. 

In the one case, we have central administration of one branch of 
public benevolence, and in another we have local administration of a 
very similar service. 

It would seem to follow that the right principle is to entrust services 
which can be conveniently grouped into one class, either wholly 
to a central government department, or wholly to a local authority. 
A division of responsibility seems almost inseparable in this matter 
from waste in the funds distributed and avoidable costs of the official 
organization. 

It is not easy to avoid the appearance of being dogmatic in 
any paper of this kind, but the concluding part of my paper should, I 
think, comprise the reiteration of the well-established principle that 
services of which the cost is wholly borne by the State should not wholly 
be under local control. 

Opinions will doubtless differ at all times as to the respective proper 
shares of the cost of national services or duties locally administered, 
but while this statement is reiterative, it is essential that the taxpayer 
mulcted by the State should not be bereft of State control over the admin- 
istrative actions of local authorities representing the ratepayers. 

One is convinced that in any service which touches an individual 
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in his home, in his business (e.g. workshops), in his recreation and in any 
other sphere where contact between authority and individuality is neces- 
sary, the best results accrue from local delegation of powers under suitable 
and adequate systems of control from the central department to the 
local council or other official body. 

Even if it could be shown that the cost of officialism under local 
management was greater than the corresponding cost under central 
departmental administration, one’s general view would be that better 
value, and in that way true economy, was secured from the amount 
expended by grants to or benefits conferred upon the individual. 

In this belief one is impelled to favour the allocation of a service 
requiring local organization to the administration of a local authority, 
rather than by a central Government department. 

Taking a broad view of the subjects which are comprised in the 
term ‘‘ public assistance,’ upon which now such great sums are expended 
by the State and local authorities, it appears to me that the right principle 
is one which gives the State the benefit of the local knowledge of men and 
affairs tending towards lower aggregate costs in grants, benefits and 
officialism combined, than would be possible of attainment by government 
machinery. 

It is admitted that there are a few notorious examples of the in- 
accuracy of this conclusion in its application to their cases, but excep- 
tions prove the rule, and upon careful reflection it is thought that this 
general judgment in favour of local authority management is warranted. 

It is only necessary to add that throughout one’s reflections, 
it has been assumed that economy consists in utilizing public funds to 
the best advantage, and not in depriving any beneficiary of benefits to 
which he is rightly entitled. It would be wholly contrary to the spirit 
in which these notes are written, and certainly repugnant to one who 
was for many years a public official serving local authorities, if one’s 
thoughts spoken aloud in this way were to be construed as an attack 
upon those entitled to benefits from State funds or public amenities, 
or as an indictment of the officials either of the State or of the local 
authority. 
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The Principles which should Determine 
whether a Service requiring Local Organi- 
zation is Best Administered by a Central 
Government Department or by a 
Local Authority 


By W. E. Hart 
(Town Clerk, Sheffield) 


I 


etree attempting to deal with the question involved in the lengthy 
proposition committed to me I wish to make some preliminary 
observations : 

(1) I find it necessary, for the purposes of my argument, to criticize 
various existing methods of administration. I hope it will be considered 
that in so doing I have not the slightest desire or cause to criticize the 
officers, collectively or personally, of any State department. 

(2) I approach the question from the local government point of view. 

The crucial words of the question put to me are, I think, “a service 
requiring local organization.” They seem to me to comprise all local 
government services and all State departments, except the Foreign and 
Colonial offices, and possibly the Treasury, in relation to other than 
audit purposes. — 

It is at once obvious that existing practice has not been founded on 
principles. The way in which grants-in-aid to local authorities have 
grown up might be taken as an illustration of the method by which the 
relations between central and local administration have over a much 
longer period been developed. Something to meet the need of the 
moment or the immediate problem in hand has been thought sufficient. 
Expediency is much readier than a well thought-out principle. 

Some of our State services are of old standing, and have passed through 
many vicissitudes and experiences. Others, like the Ministry of Trans- 
port, have been called into existence during a single Session of Parliament, 
though even they have inherited some experiences and not a little wisdom. 
The diverse nature of the activities of these departments also makes 
for difference in administration, and for difficulty in arriving at basic 
principles. Clearly they have not all been established on the same basis, 
and their respective duties have been established with no defined and 
co-ordinated end in view. 

Local authorities have not the same diversity in service as the 
Government departments, but their relations to each other and to central 
departments vary widely. 
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Further, it is a consequence of our present day civilization that the 
duties of the State and the local authority to the public, and the demands 
of the State and the local authority upon the public are increasing in 
number and in perplexity. Every year legislation is passed with the 
object of adding to those duties and enlarging those demands. We are 
obsessed with the idea of being more and more governed—of limiting 
still more our freedom of action. Legislation is followed by a plethora 
of orders and regulations, all of which are to be obeyed. 

The enforcement of duties and demands imposed upon the public 
by the legislature and by departmental action consequently calls for 
additional central and local administration. 

It is, therefore, not difficult to understand why settled principles in 
relation to these branches of administration have not been followed. 
The constant and regular imposition of new administrative duties makes 
it desirable that, as much as possible, general principles determining 
the respective spheres of central and local administration should be 
considered, and if possible laid down for adoption in practice. 

To this end a fuller knowledge than I possess of existing practice 
in various branches of the public service might lead to the ascertainment 
of desirable principles, and possibly more often by seeing what practices 
are to be avoided than what are to be copied. 

Still, it ought fairly to be assumed that out of the diverse experience 
gained some general principles may be found to be desirable. 


Il 


In what way, then, and with what end in view, should we approach 
the question ? 

I suggest that the primary object to be sought should be the advantage 
of the public. State departments and local organizations are made 
for man; man is not made for them. 

For this purpose we need— 

(1) A clear apprehension of the public service intended to be afforded. 

(2) As far as possible, equality of treatment of the citizen, whether 
in respect of services to be given or demands to be enforced. 

(3) Efficiency in administration. 

The foregoing observations, which in my opinion are fundamental, 
will probably be accepted without demur. At any rate they do not 
require elaboration. 

There are many services requiring local organization, which appear 
to be strictly local in their application, but it will be found that under 
the conditions affecting our local government powers, they are subject 
to statutory limitations and departmental approvals. The need for 
borrowing powers, and for sanctions to exercise them, curbs expenditure 
by local authorities, and thus, for example, many public health powers, 
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which are primarily of local importance, cannot be exercised without 
restraint. 

More generally, there are services which necessarily require central 
organization and yet must, in part, be localized. In such cases, the 
further question, which I take to be what we really have to discuss 
to-day, is as to the principles which should guide those who have to 
decide how much power and responsibility are to be imposed upon the 
central and local administrations respectively. 

In other words, should the central department wholly, or to what 
extent, carry out the local services under its own direct control, or to 
what extent should those services be entrusted to a local authority ? 

On tie one hand, it may be claimed that central departments are 
manned by officers of great experience, having at their head, as a rule, 
a member of the Government, who is in close touch with the mind of 
Parliament on questions affecting his department; that the depart- 
ment can collect the experience of administration in all parts of the 
country and utilize it for the benefit of the service generally ; and that 
local administration is apt to be irregular and various. 

As against this view, it may be urged that the natural tendency of a 
central department is to arrogate to itself too much power and control ; 
that an intimate local knowledge, which the central department cannot 
possess, is of great value in administration ; and that experience of the 
work of local authorities generally justifies a large extension of its activities. 

On this point of subsidiary propositions I submit— 

(a) That as far as possible local administration should be entrusted 
with the power to carry out the service. 

(b) That central administration should exercise a general control 
over and co-ordination of local administration, and should especially 
exercise advisory and appellate jurisdiction. 

(c) That an independent local organization enjoying financial assist- 
ance from the State should be required to expend State moneys in 
accordance with the directions, and to the satisfaction, of the central 
authority. 

It is of some service to us that on the whole there is a well marked 
cleavage between the work of the central department and the localauthority. 

In practice there are two grades, with various intermediate classes. 

The first is where there is the minimum of central control and the 
maximum of local freedom from interference. 

The second is where central control exists in its most extreme form. 

I should like to take illustrations from my own experience. 

In my opinion the relationship between the State Departments and 
the larger and older municipal authorities best illustrates my first defini- 
tion. I am aware that this is not a complete illustration, as the local 
authorities are only in part subject to the central department. But 
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there are many classes of administrative duties of local authorities, 
such as police, public health, etc., which are subsidized by the State 
as being largely national in character, and in which, generally speaking, 
the wholesome policy of giving the local authority as free a hand as possible 
has been adopted with highly beneficial results. The unfortunate 
position in which police authorities placed themselves during the latter 
period of the War by competing with each other for recruits, led to 
a greater measure of Home Office control than had been formerly 
thought advisable, and may be used as an argument for effective central 
control, but the circumstances are entirely special. As regards public 
health, great advantage has resulted from the policy of allowing the 
local authorities to develop their services on their own lines. In this 
way many improvements in administration have been effected, and I 
believe the present officers of the Ministry of Health are satisfied that 
the policy of encouraging local activities on original lines, leaving the 
Ministry to advise and assist, is the right policy. 

This was not always the policy of the Local Government Board. 
In the winter of 1903 prolonged inclement weather and bad trade led 
to what was then considered to be a large amount of unemployment in 
the area of the authority in whose service I was engaged. It was desired 
by the authority to carry out a new road scheme in order to find employ- 
ment on a large scale. For this purpose it was necessary to utilize 
funds and lands belonging to one of their public utility departments. 
I was sent to London to see the officers of the Board, and was told that 
they advised the authority to promote a Provisional Order, which in 
several months’ time would enable the proposed works to be legally 
undertaken. My reply was that the unemployed could not be expected 
to wait and starve, but I was told that the Board could not do more 
than advise as they had done. 

I have no reason or wish to suggest that departments should connive 
at, or suggest illegal practices, and the attitude taken in the case referred 
to was strictly correct. What has impressed me since that time has 
been the more helpful attitude towards municipal authorities taken up 
by departments, which, in my opinion, has given them much more real 
and effective influence over those local authorities. 

As an illustration of central control in its extremest form, I would 
cite National Health Insurance, which is now administered centrally 
by a department of the Ministry of Health. The Insurance Act of 1911 
contemplated that insurance committees should administer certain 
benefits, and for that purpose should make arrangements with medical 
practitioners and chemists in their respective areas, and should also 
make arrangements with approved societies having members in such areas. 
By force of circumstances these arrangements were made by the Insurance 
Commissioners nationally, and thus from the inception of National Health 
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Insurance powers intended to be exercised by the local committees were 
absorbed by the central authority. Whatever exceptional, and I submit 
temporary, conditions existed to justify this transfer of functions to the 
central authority, it is difficult to support the almost entire subjection of 
Insurance committees to that authority. An Insurance committee may 
not raise the wages of its office cleaner without the sanction of the Ministry 
of Health, the successor of the commissioners. It has not the control of 
its own funds, but is spoon-fed every month by the Ministry with only 
sufficient money to meet the month’s needs. Claims made by insured 
persons are investigated by the Insurance Committee, but have to be sent 
up to the central department, and payment is forwarded to the insured 
persons direct. The committees are tied hand and foot by regulations, 
which allow no scope to local enterprise. 

If National Health Insurance is to be continued on substantially 
the same lines as at present, it would be worth while for the Minister 
of Health to consider whether the time has come to liberate the Insurance 
Committees from their present tutelage. The reasons for giving 
the central authority such an overpowering control of the work of 
Insurance Committees cannot be so forceful to-day as they may have 
been in the past. Health Insurance has been tried and has become an 
established institution. The members of committees have a knowledge 
of the conditions under which insured persons live and work, and generally 
are keen to further their interests. They are also desirous of exercising 
such public health powers as are within their competence, and they are 
annoyed that the hopes held out to them in 1911 of being able to do 
effective work in regard to public health have not been fulfilled. 

If, then, the central authority were to relax its hold upon local 
administration, while undoubtedly mistakes would be made locally, it 
is certain that the sense of increased responsibility and authority would 
prompt Insurance Committees to exercise more efficient control over 
local administration, and in my opinion the result would be beneficial. 

If, as a result of action taken by the Royal Commission or otherwise 
the local administration of National Health Insurance were to be 
differently constituted, the call for greater confidence in whatever local 
body were so constituted would be equally emphatic. If National 
Health Insurance were handed over to the municipal and other local 
authorities, it is inconceivable that they would be fettered in the 
discharge of their duties as the existing Insurance Committees are. 

It does not appear to me to be necessary to give other illustrations 
from existing practice. Generally they approximate to one or other of 
the two classes I have mentioned. 

I merely wish, at this stage, to reiterate what I have said as to the 
control to be exercised on behalf of the State in cases in which State 
assistance is given to an independent local organization. 
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Ill 


Assuming my views as to the principles to be determined for utilizing 
local organizations were to be generally approved, an interesting further 
question would arise as to how such principles could be applied. It 
may be that this question goes beyond the scope of this paper, but I 
venture to say a few words about it. 

Clearly, any transference of duties would need to be done by stages, 
but in my opinion there need be no serious difficulty in transferring to 
the local authority the local duties of the Home Office regarding the 
administration of the Factory Acts, and the work of the local offices 
under the Unemployment and Unemployment Insurance Acts. I have 
expressed my views as to Insurance Committees. Many of the other 
local duties and powers under the National Health Insurance Acts might 
also be delegated to the local authority. These illustrations are not 
exhaustive, but may show generally the way and extent to which I 
should apply my principles. 

It may, of course, be urged that there are some departments which 
would not come within my suggested rules, but on full consideration 
they must be few. It may seem a bold thing to bring income tax assess- 
ment and collection under a local authority. As regards assessment 
I candidly do not think under our present law any change is practicable, 
seeing that on the one side there are skilled inland revenue officers, 
and on the other there are skilled accountants, between whom the 
majority of large assessments are settled. But the collection of income 
tax would not be a difficult matter for the local authority to undertake. 
We collect large sums for rates and for services rendered by our trading 
departments. In one department of my office we collect for the Ministry 
of Transport £140,000 a year in respect of motor licences. Additional 
duties of collection would not offer any great difficulty. 

I confess to a difficulty in making any suggestion respecting the 
Post Office. On the whole, having regard to the size and complexity 
of this great institution, and to the national rather than local services 
it renders, I should hesitate to suggest it be governed locally by an 
independent authority. 

I will say, however, that there would be value in associating local 
advisory committees appointed by the local authority with local branches 
administered centrally by departments. To what extent such advisory 
committees are in existence I do not know, but I feel sure the idea might 
usefully be extended. 


IV 


There are two closing observations I should like to make— 
(1) To my mind it is to no purpose to say that a local authority is 
not able to undertake any further duties. When we compare the powers 
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and duties of a municipal authority of thirty or forty years ago with 
what they are to-day, we are amazed at the enormous increase of responsi- 
bilities that has arisen. When Mr. Balfour’s Education Act of 1902 was 
passed, it was strenuously claimed that the local authorities could not 
possibly carry out the duties imposed by that Act, in addition to their 
already heavy responsibilities. No one talks like that now. Generally 
speaking, the Education Acts are best administered when the local 
authority takes the fullest control of the work of education. We are 
expecting the present Rating and Valuation Bill to be followed by a 
measure reforming the Poor Law, a principal feature of which will be the 
taking over of public assistance by the local authority. He will be a 
bold man who avers that the local authority will be over-burdened by 
such new duties. There is no reason to assume that local authorities 
are approaching the exhaustion of their power to undertake new duties. 

(2) Mr. Spender, in The Public Life, has pointed out the drawback 
to the nation in that even leading politicians are at times kept out of 
Parliament, and therefore out of touch with the active government of 
the country by reason of the changes of opinion of electors, and he 
appears to think that measures might usefully be taken to secure greater 
continuity of service in that respect. Local authorities are in a smaller 
way subject to similar experiences, but the drawback is lessened by 
reason of the position of aldermen in municipal corporations, and the 
power to co-opt on many committees persons of special experience in 
the work of those committees. As the work of the local authority grows, 
the position of co-opted members of committees should improve. What 
we specially need is, first, machinery to teach the duties of social service, 
and secondly, opportunity to exercise what has been so taught. One 
is often struck by the ability shown in relation to public affairs by those 
whose training has not been such as to offer promise of such a result. If 
our universities and colleges would found chairs of social service, and 
train our future local administrators for the discharge of their duties, 
and if the call to public service were more insistently urged, there is a 
great reservoir of unutilized power which might be reached. One of 
the ways of making that reserve available is to encourage local effort 
by offering it worthy and wide scope in public service. 
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The Principles which should Determine 


whether a Service Requiring Local Organi- 
zation is Best Administered by a Central 
Government Department or by a 
Local Authority 


By C. W. G. Eapy 
(Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Labour) 


O man walks abroad save on his own shadow. It is inevitable, 

therefore, that, as a servant of the Ministry of Labour, I should 
face up to the rather tremendous thesis set for to-day’s discussion from 
the shadow of that battered but lively department, looking with interest 
rather than knowledge at the work and problems of other offices. The 
limitation is both a help and hindrance. (Forgiveness is asked for this 
instinctive slipping into the antithetic and impartial style that is the 
personality of the Civil Service.) 

The Ministry of Labour is young ; it has scarcely arrived at the age 
when a search for principles of administration is necessary, or even safe. 
Moreover, its life, though short, has been by no means undisturbed. 
The majority of Civil Servants here are no doubt members of depart- 
ments which have, at best, a faint memory of their creation, upon whose 
files the dust is the particles of history, with principles fixed after long 
and frequent debate, and a tradition of inevitability behind them that 
makes the public no longer dubious of their utility or excited about their 
existence. The Ministry of Labour, on the other hand, has had about one 
inquiry into its necessity or shortcomings for almost each year of its 
existence, and whenever the House of Commons has an idle hour or so some- 
one is sure to move the reduction of the vote by £100, or to call attention 
to something or other we have done or have not done. We are a standing 
dish for the unenterprising kitchen of the daily press. It is good for us 
and I am not grumbling. But in such an atmosphere it is not easy to 
be ‘“‘ calm of mind, all passion spent,” and to work out your principles, 
the philosophy of your administration. You are led rather to opportun- 
ism, opportunism of the best sort, of course, that of the struggle for 
continued life. And if you excuse your struggle by believing your life 
to be useful, why, so does everyone else in like circumstance. 

But this situation which handicaps me even on the work I know 
best (and before such an audience a shoemaker were wise to keep rather 
closely to his last) in outlining any definite answer to the question, at 
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least gives me the chance of putting before you rather a pretty little 
technical problem involving, so far as I can judge, almost every difficulty 
in the relations between a central department and local organization, 
except the grant-in-aid, and even that to a limited extent, in the hope 
that you will be able to see the wood for the trees and yourselves define 
the principles which should, perhaps, be applied to our administration. 

There are, however, two further initial difficulties in to-day’s subject 
which are more than personal, and, as I believe, of real importance. 
If it is worth discussing at all, it is a practical question. To seek the 
answer in one of the wearisome dichotomies of ‘‘ onerous and beneficial,” 
or “ local and national,” and so on, is to mistake the jargon of debating 
societies for a statement of fact. You cannot safely lay down the 
principles of administration for a service without considering how that 








service came into being, and what system best takes account of its 
historic origin. It is a healthy thing, I suggest, for public servants to 
be rather sceptical of applying a priori principles of administration. 
There leads the long avenue to the “ principles of legislation,’ whence it 
is but a short step to that Emergency Exit of international conference, 
legislation en principe and no particular administration. It is a tradition 
of our public administration that we should usually ask, not, is it right ? 
but, will it work? and a Civil Servant may be excused a complacent 
belief that there is a good deal of horse-sense in Pope’s lines— 





For forms of Government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered, is best. 


The second difficulty is that the forms of central government depart- 
ments and local authorities, as well as services of the kind we are con- 
sidering, are not static. Scientific government, the theory that the 
collective nose detects a defective drain quicker than the individual 
nose, is comparatively a modern growth. (I do not mean, of course, 
that people have not been arguing since the Tower of Babel about what 
governments ought to do or be, but that the dispute now is not over 
what to do, but how to do it, over the machinery, rather than the purpose, 
of Government.) Now this growth is growth, and consequently hard to 
define or regulate or even to foresee. Many of the services which raise 
to-day’s problem are only in an experimental state. Who will say what 
form the care of public health or the relief of poverty may také during 
the next fifty years, or, indeed, where you will find the frontiers of local 
authorities ? I am not sufficiently a mathematician to know whether 
you can define a straight line if its two points will not stand still, but I 
am in difficulties how to determine administrative principles for services 
whose whole organization and development can only partially be foreseen. 
It is no secret that central departments occasionally disagree, ever so 
politely, over which department is best suited to administer a service, 
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and the arguments on each side are always conclusive. I think, too, 
that I have read some rather pungent comments by town clerks about 
county councils, and some fairly adequate responses, concerning the 
proper functions of differing types of local authority. All this suggests 
that a delicate tread is required when we are considering who can best 
do what, and why. 

Perhaps my meaning will be clearer on looking more closely, though 
only in a general way, at the relation between central government and 
local government in this country. Local government is, broadly speaking, 
much older than central government. Its roots are deep in our history, 
and its growth has been a slow accretion of strength and function, like 
the age rings of a tree. Whether local government, as we know it to-day, 
is a development in unbroken continuity, of early local duties and func- 
tions, or whether it simply began in 1835 with the Municipal Corporations 
Act, is open to dispute, but, more important, there is a popular tradition 
that the collective sense of small communities has always been able to 
produce a gift for government, and, if left alone, has indeed managed its 
own affairs remarkably well. Whether the tradition is well founded or 
not, does not matter here ; the main thing is that, as a body of practical 
public servants, we have to reckon seriously with it. It explains why 
the cry against bureaucracy is directed chiefly against central depart- 
ments. ‘ Our neighbour the local official we know, takes a reasonable 
view of things and has his job to do the same as you and me, but up 
there in Whitehall !” The result is that where an existing service 
has been in some imperfect form or other managed locally for many 
years, perhaps in an embryonic state for centuries, you will not be able 
to take it over centrally, however “ right ” centralization may appear in 
some abstract conception of function, without the risk of losing valuable 
local initiative and interest. Apart, too, from the question of a loss 
of local interest, a decent respect for historic continuity is not a bad 
quality in administration. 

There is, to some extent, a balance for this intrinsically strong posi- 
tion of local government in the position of Parliament—for the problem 
is as much political as administrative. It is, in the end, the duty of 
Parliament to see that every reasonable interest is safeguarded, and to 
act as a court of appeal against the hardships arising from legislation. 
Ministers, therefore, acting through their departments, are required to 
see that individual liberty is not outraged by authority, and that public 
authorities do not, so to speak, contract out of the reasonable performance 
of duties with which they have been charged, and Parliament has found 
a valuable financial weapon to enforce its views, the grant-in-aid, to 
which I shall refer later. 

This evolutionary development of parliamentary and local govern- 
ment, more or less independently, has naturally produced anomalies, 
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anachronisms and contradictions. Many things in the system of govern- 
ment are haphazard, and some are silly. But distressing as the picture 
may be to those who would like the administrative landscape to resemble 
a Dutch garden, as a practical matter there is much to be said for the 
existing variety. Good government, like good digestion, should be an 
imperceptible process, and the variety of organization has produced of 
necessity, an adaptability in administration which on the whole fits 
the facts so neatly that the governed are scarcely conscious of their 
chains. 

I submit, therefore, that in answering to-day’s question we must 
not keep all our flowers for the altar of Logic. 

It is time that these generalizations were tested in the examination 
of particular services, and as an example of the first, or “historic” 
difficulty, I will take the police. 

From the standpoint of administration, at first sight, and making 
allowance for the obvious local advantage of having life and property 
protected, the police would appear to have many of the “ notes” of a 
service suitable for central control. Criminals move from one area to 
another, civil disorder and public disturbance spread over boundaries, 
prompt action is required, central records and co-ordinated experience 
should be always available, the maintenance of a high uniform standard of 
efficiency is essential, and a certain impartiality of outlook, and more 
recently, as the result of external pressure, some uniformity of pay and 
conditions. It might fairly be claimed that all these conditions could 
more readily be secured by complete central control. But how would 
a proposal for central control square with the facts? From early times 
it was the responsibility of the township, tithing or parish to arrest 
felons and preserve the peace, and for each parish a constable or head- 
borough charged with this duty was elected annually. Originally the 
office was unpaid. If a parish failed to elect a constable, the Justices 
of the Peace were authorized to appoint one. There are three factors 
here, the antiquity of the local duty, the elective nature of the post 
and the intrusion of the quasi-judicial, quasi-executive Justices of the 
Peace, none of which can be lightly set aside. 

The development of towns, as the result of the industrial revolution, 
showed the inadequacy of the system of the old parish constable, whose 
original dignity had been greatly impaired by the introduction of 
appointments by proxy. 

The serious disorders of the early nineteenth century forced the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the position, and in 1829, under the Metropolitan 
Police Act, the Metropolitan police were established for London ; the 
first modern police force, with the Secretary of State as the Police 
Authority for this local force. It is doubtful whether the choice of a 
department of State for the authority, in place of a local authority, 
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reflected any more profound principle than the alarm of Members of 
Parliament and the obvious convenience of having close at hand the 
chief officer whose protection they could seek and whose action or 
inaction they could challenge in the House. 

In 1835 under the Municipal Corporations Act, every municipal 
borough was required to appoint a police force. By the permissive 
County Police Act, 1839, the Justices in Quarter Sessions were empowered 
to appoint a police force for the county, and in 1856 by the County and 
Borough Police Act the appointment of police was made a duty on 
counties and boroughs. This Act also introduced the principle of a 
Government contribution and Government inspection of county and 
borough police. The administration of the police rested with the justices 
till 1888, when, under the Local Government Act, ad hoc authorities for 
the county were created, the Standing Joint Committee consisting half 
of representatives of the Justices in Quarter Sessions, and half of the 
elective County Councils. 

The Standing Joint Committee appoints the chief constable (who is 
the sole authority for discipline), fixes the size of the force and its pay, 
subject to any general directions from the Secretary of State, and is 
responsible for police buildings, etc. It is not the rating authority 
for police purposes, the county police rate being levied by the county 
council on the demand of the committee. 

In boroughs the police authority is the watch committee, a committee 
of the town council elected annually. The watch committee appoints 
the chief constable and all other members of the force, and is the dis- 
ciplinary authority. It fixes the numbers of the force and pay, subject 
again to the approval of the Secretary of State. The town council is 
the rating authority for the police rate. 

This is a very bald summary of a long process, but it is sufficient to 
illustrate the point I am trying to make, how deeply embedded in the 
very structure of local administration, including the local administration 
of justice, is the control and administration of the police service. I do 
not pretend to judge if it is an ideal arrangement, but I take leave to doubt 
whether, even if the arguments for centralized administration which are 
particularly strong here were generally accepted as sound in principle, 
you could, in practical politics, cut the police service out from the control 
of local authorities. In plain fact it seems as though some loose system 
of joint responsibility had been accepted as inevitable in legislation, and 
the main study both of local authorities and central government had 
been to make the system work in administration. The important task 
of joint action is being worked out by common-sense agreements for 
co-operation between the various police authorities, and a direct impetus 
towards some uniformity of conditions, in itself promoting efficiency, 
was given by the sudden rise of trade unionism in the police forces. This 
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naturally involved comparisons of pay and a demand for greater 
standardization, as well as created problems of such gravity that no local 
authority could well be left to face them alone. Whatever might have 
been, in theory, the right relation between local and central administra- 
tion of the police, this external factor was bound to affect the relation at 
once, and the case of the police service is therefore an instance also of 
my second difficulty, the changes of structure that are inherent in the 
liability of growth to modification under pressure. The Police Act of 
1919, the Police Council and the Police Federation are interesting 
examples of a practical solution of a serious administrative difficulty, and 
a working compromise between centralization and local initiative. 
Further, the standard of efficiency has been maintained by the use of 
that flexible but powerful instrument, the grant-in-aid. 

The grant-in-aid is such a valuable principle in the relations between 
central and local government, and its position is so important in regard 
to to-day’s discussion, that some further account of it is necessary. Need- 
less to say, in face of the financial authority of the other papers, I am not 
going to enter into any question of the most desirable type of grant, or 
into any discussion of a proper division of financial burden in respect 
of services that are at present grant-aided. I am considering it solely 
as an administrative principle. 

The grant-in-aid, a subvention from the Exchequer to a local authority 
towards the execution of a statutory duty, is, I believe, entirely and 
characteristically an English institution. In the highly-developed 
countries of Europe, local administration is mainly entrusted to officials 
appointed by, and subordinate to, a department of the Central Govern- 
ment. This is, broadly, the bureaucratic system. In the United States, 
on the other hand, cities and townships are largely autonomous corpora- 
tions, very little subordinate to executive departments or even to legisla- 
tures. There is hardly any national system developed in education, 
sanitation, the relief of poverty or the means of communication. This 
does not mean that there is generally a low standard, for the rapid 
increase in wealth and an Athenian degree of civic pride has made many 
things possible in the United States, but administratively local govern- 
ment there is almost anarchic. In England wehave formed a via media. 
Between 1642-9 many of the traditional institutions of Government 
went into the melting pot, and from 1660-1832 there was a slow progress 
through an anarchy of local autonomy to the realization of some general 
and corporate responsibilities. The Corporation of this town (Cambridge) 
were taken to task for spending their local funds on dinners and other 
things for themselves, and replied that it was their money and it was 
for them to use it as they chose! Such incidents induced a gradual 
recognition that an external audit of local government accounts was 
desirable, and that some external approval should be required before a 
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local governing body was permitted to spend the rates paid by its electors 
or to mortgage the future in new enterprises. 

It was held that central departments possessed a wisdom of experi- 
ence, a superiority of knowledge and a breadth of view beyond that to 
be acquired by the administrators of any small town (my authority is 
J. S. Mill), and the task was to bring all these qualities, and others, to 
bear upon local administration, without offending local autonomy or 
curtailing local initiative. Quite characteristically the solution was 
found in purchase. In effect, during the last ninety years, the Central 
Government has “ bought” the right of audit, inspection, initiative, 
criticism, and control in one local service after another, and to some extent 
the process is continuing. 

The principle of the grant-in-aid is supported on four chief considera- 
tions. It helps to flatten out the most serious inequalities of the burden 
of providing the services entrusted to local authorities, inequalities 
which the industrial development of the country would otherwise make 
acute, for often the administrative cost per head is in inverse ratio to 
local wealth. It affords a practicable method of putting at the disposal 
of local authorities that extended wisdom which Mill found in central 
departments. It is the only means of securing the observance by local 
authorities of a national minimum of efficiency of those local services, 
whose proper performance is of more than local interest. Fourth, and 
most important, it gives weight to the criticisms, suggestions and instruc- 
tions of central departments, and thus, apart from any administrative 
advantages, enables Ministers to fulfil their general responsibility to 
Parliament for the oversight of services entrusted to their care, without 
creating financial irresponsibility in local authorities or robbing them 
entirely of their initiative. 

The system has been extended to the majority of important local 
services, and the capacity of local authorities for swallowing further 
grants or of central departments for framing further conditions and 
regulations is not exhausted. 

Before considering how far the system of the grant-in-aid, with all 
it implies, may affect the answer to the question before us, we must take 
a brief look at some other local services. 

There is presumably general agreement that central revenue services, 
and defence services, even if they require a local organization, do not 
possess sufficient intrinsic local interest to make them suitable for 
administration by an elective local authority, which in any case would 
not have any discretionary power of modification or application. 

Besides police, the other great local services are health, highways, 
education, and relief of poverty. 

Although provision relating to drains and sewers has been made from 
early times, it was mainly for the purpose of surface drainage, against 
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the “outrageous flowing surges of the sea and outrageous springs ”’ 
(Statute of Sewers). Sanitary legislation had been introduced in a few 
progressive towns, but epidemics after the industrial revolution had to 
produce a scare before the Public Health Act of 1848 framed any sys- 
tematic sanitary legislation. Sanitary provision was still mainly left 
to the localities but the Act established a General Board of Health, and 
for some years the chief impetus and initiative came from the centre, 
the process being educative in the main. The result of this deliberate 
extension of common-sense thinking about the matter—for Government, 
whether by central or local department, cannot proceed very much in 
advance of the general current of thought—was seen in the consolidation 
through the Public Health Act of 1875 of a systematic sanitary authority 
for the whole country. Since that date there has been a very rapid 
development and extended definition of health services, particularly 
in the direction of specific provision for specialized services, and although, 
broadly speaking, the administration of those services has been entrusted 
to local authorities, there is considerable variety in the financial and 
administrative relations between the authority and central government 
in respect of parts of the general health services. 

Initiative in development has by no means come solely from central 
government ; in certain respects there are localities which have made 
provision in advance of the general standard acceptable to central 
government, and some of the existing provisions in general force have 
their origin in successful local experiment. The full development of 
health services has to some extent been hindered by a certain tentative- 
ness and irresolution in the constitution of local authorities ; political 
thought has shown a tendency to oscillate between the creation of ad hoc 
authorities and the unification of existing authorities. This wavering 
is not surprising in face of the remarkable increase in the powers and 
duties of local authorities, but it is one of the factors which make any 
clear solution of the question we are asked to consider remarkably 
difficult. 

I will not presume to attempt a short history of the development of 
popular education. It is enough to say that originally it was associated 
with the Church, but the Reformation naturally modified profoundly 
the capacity and power of the Church to meet the needs of the people, 
and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there was a considerable 
extension by private initiative, and by school societies. When attempts 
were made to link education up with other public services, intense 
opposition was aroused, and it was not until 1833 that State support 
first became regular, a grant of £20,000 being made by the Treasury 
towards the cost of buildings, administered in England stili by the 
schools societies. 

Progress through the undergrowth of vested interests was slow, but 
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between 1870 and 1902 acceptance was secured of the principles that all 
children should be educated, that education should be administered by 
a local authority under supervision of a central department, and that 
schools managed by local authorities should be supported by rates and 
taxes. The present system, tentative and limited though it obviously is, 
has become possible, I think, more through the devotion and enthusiasm 
of private persons, including teachers, than by the collective wisdom of 
authorities, central or local. 

In the case of highways we have been fortunate in that we were once 
a Roman province. This does not mean that the Roman roads have 
remained to be of much use to us, or that the provision of roads did not 
become as muddled and anarchic as most other services, but the memory 
of a Roman military road, the second great gift, after law, that Ancient 
Rome has bequeathed to Europe, must have stirred the imagination of 
centuries and made clear a perception that a highway is something more 
than a way between two places. It is, perhaps, not fanciful to see in 
Brunel’s great railroad to the west an attempt to recapture the rush and 
directness of a Roman road. 

There is early recognition of the duty of maintaining highways. A 
Surveyor of Highways was appointed in 1555, and a duty was established 
for occupying inhabitants to contribute labour and materials to carry 
out the work of maintenance. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we evolved the practical 
machinery of the Turnpike Trust and, aided by the genius of Telford and 
Macadam, the foundation of the modern road system was well and truly 
laid. In 1835 the General Highways Act developed the system of road 
maintenance by the parish which was empowered to levy a rate for the 
purpose. This unit of Government was found too small and the Public 
Health Act, 1848, made the local Boards of Health the surveyors of 
highways. 

From this date the development follows familiar lines, a gradual 
extension of the powers and duties of local authorities in respect of 
highways, roads and bridges, a recognition that ‘‘ communication ”’ was 
more than a local matter, and that some central authority was desirable, 
leading up to the creation of that interesting example of specific taxation, 
the Road Fund, and the establishment of the Ministry of Transport. 
Lately there has been a development of the power of initiative by the 
central authority in the planning of arterial roads, and under the late 
Government we find established a measure of full responsibility of the 
Ministry of Transport for the reconstruction of main trunk routes. 

This sketch of the historic growth of four chief local services (I shall 
refer to the relief of poverty in connection with the work of the Ministry 
of Labour), has been a small, and therefore I am afraid, a dull fragment 
of the history of our administrative institutions. Most of those present 
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could fill in the exciting details of the story. But though I have only 
said what may be known, and have taken exasperating short cuts, I 
felt bound to put this side of the matter before you. Central and local 
administration are the warp and weft of the daedal fabric of our Govern- 
ment. We are only one generation of the administration of England ; 
we are, it is undoubted, wiser than our fathers, but our children may 
shake their heads about us. Before we begin to arrange and cut our 
institutions into the patterns that may be fashionable at the moment, 
it is seemly to consider how, under the slow designing of years, they were 
shaped to their present form, in case that form should perhaps possess 
after all more strength and beauty than we suppose at first. 

However, lest I should seem to be advocating a sentimental adherence 
to things simply because they are old, may I turn to my own depart- 
ment which has little pride of long ancestry. The Employment 
Exchanges (or Labour Exchanges) were set up by the Labour Exchanges 
Act, 1909. There were about ninety at first, in the chief industrial 
centres, and the number soon rose to 200; to-day there are 1,161, 
including 752 branch offices in the smaller areas. 

Although the scheme was admittedly influenced by the experience 
of Germany, where Exchanges were municipal, our own system was 
from the beginning, conceived as a national system, with central control. 
The primary object was, of course, to reduce the weary tramp in search 
of work which arose from the unevenness of industrial development and 
the fluctuating nature of modern production. Unemployment was 
regarded as a “ problem of industry,” and industry was “ national.” 
The corrective of unemployment was to be a greater mobility of labour 
along the national industrial system, aided by the Labour Exchanges. 
The service to be provided by the exchanges was to be free. 

Essentially this was an experiment, and though there had been one or 
two local experiments on the same lines, as well as private employment 
agencies, the experiment was not sufficiently related to any of the 
existing administrative institutions to make allocation to any of them 
entirely practicable. It is true that the Exchanges might have been 
linked up with authorities dealing with the poor, but it will be remembered 
that they arose partly out of the recommendations of the Poor Law 
Commission, and it was the deliberate and entirely proper intention of 
the framers that they should be regarded as free from any of the 
connotation of the relief of distress. . 

The principle of a national system, under central control, was endorsed 
by a national conference of public authorities, labour organizations, etc., 
in 1908. Further, behind the creation of the exchanges lay the con- 
ception of Unemployment Insurance, on national lines, and exchanges 
“ provided the only adequate test of the reality of unemployment.” 

There has as yet been no adequate test of the system of exchanges, 
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in relation to their original purpose. I personally believe that they 
will gradually form an integral part of the industrial structure as it is 
being shaped in this country, but this time has, frankly, not yet arrived, 
not altogether owing to reasons within our own control. 

The organization and staffing of a widespread service takes time. 
The exchanges began in 1910. In 1911, under Part II of the National 
Insurance Act, came the first scheme of insurance against unemploy- 
ment, a “‘ national ” scheme, though limited to a few trades, with uniform 
contributions and benefits. Benefit was first payable early in 1913. 
In 1914 came the war ; in 1916 a wide extension of insurance to “‘ muni- 
tion trades,” in 1920 the extension to practically all manual workers, 
with the exception of agriculture and private domestic service, and 
non-manual workers earning less than £250 a year, the total number of 
insured persons being about 114 millions. Then followed the catastrophic 
industrial depression, with inevitable changes in the finance of insurance, 
and the exchanges were overwhelmed in a tidal wave of insurance work, 
administrative and legislative changes, and complicated regulations. 

All that could be done was to keep the machinery going round, and 
we have never had a real opportunity of judging whether the structure 
is right, for its main purpose. The purpose of the exchange is, of course, 
not to pay unemployment benefit, but to put employers and workpeople 
in touch, and in so doing to test eligibility for benefit. From the point 
of view of an employment agency I am not sure whether there has not 
been some exaggeration of the “mobility of labour,’ due to pre- 
occupation with the practice in certain trades, and some misconception 
as to the “ national” character of industry. Men and women are not 
letters to be posted up and down the country, and they have an ineradi- 
cable habit of wishing to earn a livelihood somewhere near their homes 
and in familiar surroundings. “ Industry ” is a large term, but it means 
in the end, factories and workshops widely distributed, each with a life 
of its own. It is quite true that slackness of trade in one place or one 
industry is often balanced, in normal times, by briskness in other places 
and trades, but this does not imply any necessity for an immediate and 
temporary movement of labour. In actual practice we have found that 
the vacancies filled by transfers to other districts, undeniably valuable 
though they are, form only a small proportion of the 25,000 vacancies 
which are filled each week by the exchanges. It is the local vacancy 
and the local applicant who meet through our introduction. If the time 
ever comes when there is a ‘“‘ shortage of labour,” the position may alter, 
but at the moment there is a greater “local interest’ in the work of 
the exchanges than is sometimes recognized. 

This argument does not mean that I advocate the transfer of the 
employment exchanges to local authorities. Besides the question of 
insurance, there are other reasons why, in my judgment, that would be 
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undesirable and unworkable. My point is that in trying to decide 
administrative problems by “ classification ’’ we must not overlook the 
obstinate unwillingness of human instincts to be herded into categories, 
and of these instincts one of the most obstinate is the sense of locality. 
We have been unable in plain fact, to get along without the formal 
enlistment of local help. The institution in 1917 of local employment 
committees loosely representative of local industrial interests (originally 
local advisory committees—it is noteworthy how cautiously we feel our 
way towards administrative changes !) was not a deliberate act of self- 
defence, or even an illustration of that good administrative rule, “ Always 
broaden the base of an unpopular responsibility !’’ It was a perfectly 
sound instinct that centralized administration is always in danger of 
becoming abstract, a grave danger for a service that touches industry, 
and that where there is a local organization, some defined association 
with the locality gives the service the life that keeps it sweet. The 
committees were originally to advise the Minister on the working of the 
exchanges, and, on the whole, it has been possible to take a liberal view 
of their functions. But from the Insurance Act of 1920 the committees 
have had statutory recognition and statutory duties in respect of certain 
classes of claims to unemployment benefit. They are in fact, in a minor 
way and with limitations, an ad hoc local authority. 

It is quite clear that these local employment committees have not 
yet evolved to anything resembling their final form. If the main struc- 
ture of the exchange and insurance system remains, I look forward not 
only to an extension of the statutory powers and duties of the committees, 
but to an extension of their contact with local government, until we see 
them alongside a reconstituted Poor Law authority, whatever form that 
may take, and sharing a direct responsibility for unemployment and all 
the social ills that flow from it. Whether it is the duty of Parliament 
to “‘solve’’ unemployment, or of national organizations of employers 
and workpeople, does not really very much matter ; whatever the solution, 
it will only be a framework. The application of the solution, the working 
out of the details, the human co-operation, will have to be carried out 
locally in factories and workshops, and local government will not be 
true to its representative purpose if it does not lend a hand, and that a : 
guiding hand. 
It may seem as though in this long discursive argument I had been 
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purposely evading the issue, and, like the young man in the examination, 
excusing an inability to distinguish between the major and minor pro- 
phets by a citation of the kings of Israel and Judah. This is not my 
intention. If administration be indeed a science, suitable for objective 
laws and principles, classification, categories, and all the other apparatus 
of a science, well, we must attempt to discover laws which have some 
appearance of scientific finality. But, as I indicated from the beginning, 
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I am doubtful of the value of this way of approach to the question. As 
soon as one argument is produced in favour either of central or local 
administration, like a good Civil Servant I look for another argument 
to meet it. Too often the cry “this or that is a national problem,” 
seems to have little to do with the objective merits of the controversy, 
but to express an unwillingness to face thought and effort, or a hope 
that someone else will foot the bill. Inthe end a“ nation” consists of people 
in various places, and the “State” is only a fine name for Members of 
Parliament and the officials of departments. But we have come to a 
way of thinking that the bigger the organization the more effective it 
will be, that national federations are better than local associations, 
and international federations better still, and that sufficient faith in big 
machinery will move the mountains of local inequalities and variety. 

In the sphere of Government the same tendency exists. If my 
appeal to historic origin and the principle of growth in our public service 
has any validity at all, it indicates that our practical genius for adminis- 
tration has not worked in this way. We have taken our good where we 
found it, and have used it. We found in local government direct personal 
interest, initiative, variety, and the proper and widely extended outlet 
of an instinct for practical affairs. We found in central government a 
greater experience due to a wider range, power to enforce, and perhaps 
most important, power to provide money on a larger scale. To transfer 
a service wholly to local government means the loss of financial support, 
for it is unlikely that Parliament would sanction the provision of money 
for a service free entirely from central control, and it means the loss of 
such a wider experience as central departments ought always to be willing 
to put at the disposal of their colleagues in local authorities. To break 
the tradition of local association with a service may be to break a contact 
between Government and the governed that will react at once upon the 
quality of the service, for all the skill in the world will not preserve a 
central department from detachment. There is another argument, and 
a practical one. Administration is becoming terribly difficult owing to 
its complexity. Parliament rushes through legislation, and adminis- 
tration has often little time for anything but the establishment of the 
machinery to carry out legislation. Now machinery is all very well and 
necessary, but it can never be anything more than machinery. It must 
be guided and controlled by life. In local authorities, especially on the 
elective principle, there does appear to be the best governor for official 
mechanism. 

If, therefore, the antithesis in to-day’s theme implies a direct alterna- 
tive, I think the antithesis is a false one. I suggest that in all services 
where there is a local organization, there is a place for local authority 
and a place for central authority, that the principle of the grant-in-aid 
affords a ready means of adjusting this relation, for so long as local 
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authorities contribute anything to the cost of a service they are entitled 
to the widest proportionate autonomy, and so long as central govern- 
ment contributes, it is entitled to the minimum of inspection and super- 
vision, and that the direction of our joint efforts should be towards 
consolidating and strengthening the power and the efficiency of local 
government with such aid, financial and otherwise, from central 
government as may be needed and possible. 

In the end the answer to the question put to us probably requires 
a confession of a personal belief. As a central official may I justify my 
belief in local government by hazarding a definition of the aim of adminis- 
tration, to persuade people to take a responsible share in the performance 
of civic duties. 
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The Local Organization of 
Services Administered by 
a Central Authority 


By Sir Ernest Criark, K.C.B. 
(Formerly Secretary to the Treasury, Northern Ireland) 


a is necessary to define what is meant by a “ Central Authority ” and 

“Local Organization ”—those two units of administration whose 
relations we are about to discuss. Perhaps the best way of determining 
what may for practical purposes be included under the name of a central 
authority is to proceed by means of exclusions. We should exclude 
from our definition the supreme authority, His Majesty’s Government, 
for if we did not, we should have a problem whose dimensions would 
exceed the scope of the whole of the series of questions which have 
been put down for discussion at this conference, and would certainly 
exceed my assigned share in those discussions ; we should, by the nature 
of our inquiry, also exclude those central authorities, properly so termed, 
which are nevertheless so small either in their scope or area as not to 
require branch establishments. 

The central authority with which we are to deal is such a body as a 
British Government department, a Dominion Ministry, a county council, 
or the corporation of a big city. A Government department rather than 
a British Ministry is taken, because the volume and complexity of the 
work of some ministries is such that a segregated department of the 
Ministry can be appropriately regarded as a central authority for the 
purposes of this discussion. 

Coming to the definition of a local organization, we mean by the term 
something more than an individual representative or agent (working 
locally without staff), and that we propose to concentrate our attention 
on what is generally known as a branch or agency with a subordinate 
staff. 

In addition to these definitions, it may be well to divide central 
authorities and local organizations respectively into two groups, labelled 
simple and complex, by relation to the functions which they perform. 
Examples may suffice to illustrate this division. To speak of organiza- 
tions with which one is familiar, the Inland Revenue Department, both 
its central authority and its local organizations would be classified as 
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simple (though the officials are not quite as simple as some people appear 
to think), and be so classified because, although their task is to administer 
a very intricate and complicated code of laws, the scope of those laws is 
limited to the definite and comparatively simple duties of seeing that 
certain taxes are properly imposed and duly paid. On the other hand, I 
should classify the British Home Office, or the Ministry of Finance of 
Northern Ireland, as complex central authorities, and the office of the 
Civil Commissioner at the Cape as a complex local organization, not because 
the duties of these particular offices are more onerous than those of the 
Inland Revenue, but because they are more diversified in their character, 
and each deals with several distinct functions of Government. Experi- 
ence in other branches of public administration will be much like that in 
the Government service, and similar instances in those other branches 
will occur to my hearers, among whom there will doubtless exist a pre- 
disposition to regard his own particular central authority or local organiza- 
tion as complex. An essential variation in the scope of the work under- 
taken by the administrative unit indicates complexity, whereas difficulty 
or even variety in the execution of the detailed work of an administrative 
unit, does not make that unit complex, if its functions are themselves 
simple in their conception. 

Adopting such a division of central and local organizations, there 
are eight possible variants, for the central authority and its organiza- 
tion may both be complex, or both be simple, or the central may be 
complex and the local simple, or again (but this is rare) the central 
authority may be simple and the local organization through which it 
acts may be complex; moreover, each of these groups requires to be 
considered from the point of view of the central authority as well as from 
the point of view of the local organization. 

This somewhat detailed classification is made because, if we are to 
obtain, scientifically, any light to guide us in considering a somewhat 
intricate problem, it must come from individual experience and a variety 
of testimony, not only that of the central authority regarding itself and 
its branches, but also that of the branches regarding themselves and 
the central authority. The latter testimony arising out of the more 
limited view, will probably be the more emphatic. Thus, if we are to 
derive a sufficiently varied testimony, we need the experience of eight 
different groups of persons. I venture to bear testimony because I have 
had experience in four out of the eight groups indicated, and in two of them 
experience obtained in somewhat unusual and novel conditions, and 
therefore, perhaps, likely to prove the more useful, viz.— 

(1) As a local officer (an Inspector, then a Surveyor of Taxes), 
carrying out simple duties for a simple central authority ; 

(2) As an officer of a simple central authority (that dealing with 

the imposition of the income tax at the Cape of Good Hope), working 
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through the agency of local officials (Civil Commissioners) whose 

duties and organization were complex ; 

(3) In the head office of the Board of Inland Revenue, a central 
authority which has been defined as simple ; 

(4) As an official (Secretary to the Treasury) in a complex central 
authority (that of the Ministry of Finance of Northern Ireland) 
controlling local officials whose duties were simple. 

Let me remind you that the general nature of the duties, which form 
the subject of this inquiry, are those which depend substantially upon 
human agency ; there is no intervention of elaborate machinery. It is 
true that the Admiralty constructs warships in its own dockyards under 
the supervision of its own officials; that the Office of Works employs 
machinery, as well as direct labour, in constructing the buildings in which 
some of us have been housed; that the Liverpool Corporation makes 
profits (or losses) by the machinery of tramways, tramcars, and electric 
generating station ; but, broadly speaking, the productivity of a central 
authority such as we are considering, or its branches, is achieved as the 
direct result of human effort, and therefore we have to bear in mind the 
limitations of the human machine as conditioning our possibilities in 
administration. It follows, too, that inasmuch as you must employ a 
number of individuals to carry on your services, you need to have regard 
not to what a particularly efficient (or inefficient) individual can achieve, 
but to what can be accomplished by the average person whom you may 
be able to recruit and train under the conditions of service which you 
are able to offer. 

One more preliminary—the functional activities of this human 
machine are generally accepted as divisible into (a) administrative ; 
(6) professional (with which I group “ highly technical ’’) ; (c) executive, 
and (d) those supplementary services which in a manufacturing industry 
would be classified as “‘ overhead ”’ services, i.e. such services as buildings, 
lighting, heating, and the supply of stationery and printing; and with 
these the minor functions performed in an ordinary office, such as typing, 
filing, registering and indexing, should be included ; i.e. those hundred 
and one more or less mechanical services which are adjunctional to every 
administration, whether at its central office or its branches. 

Speaking generally, administrative functions are usually absent from 
the work of a local branch. 

I will now proceed from the general to the particular, and discuss 
details in regard to the first of the official posts with which I claim 
acquaintance, that is the work of an Inspector of Taxes, which I carried 
on for many years. The Inland Revenue has been defined as a “ simple ” 
central authority, and its Inspector of Taxes as an official performing 
‘simple ’’ functions—because his duties consist of administering the 
assessment and collection of a single tax. This particular work is 
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sometimes claimed to be administrative, but apparently is not correctly 
so claimed. The work is professional in its nature, or, at least, quasi- 
professional, being of a highly technical character, and calling for the 
exercise of those qualities which usually are associated with a profession. 
Nevertheless, it is not administrative work in the real sense, inasmuch 
as instructions to settle both policy and proceedings in connection with 
the duties involved are issued in regard to almost every detail by the 
central authority, and the branch has therefore neither to initiate nor 
to decide except in respect of a very limited scope of activities. Indeed, 
apart from the controlling officer of the local branch, its functions are 
executive, though they call for both skill and judgment in carrying 
them out. It may, perhaps, be added, that the professional or technical 
knowledge requisite in the branch office has a wider range even than that 
required to be possessed by an official of corresponding rank in the 
central authority of the same department. 

Those who happen to have a knowledge of the Inland Revenue 
Department will be aware that this question of local organization has 
already been explored, and that there has been a prolonged controversy 
on the subject of what is known as the “ super-district ” ; the idea, for 
instance, that in such a place as Liverpool, instead of having fifteen or 
twenty districts with a corresponding number of inspectors, there should 
be one big district for the whole of the city and the immediate surround- 
ing country. A good many of the questions involved in local organiza- 
tion have necessarily been considered in connection with the possibility 
and advisability of a super-district ; such questions include transport 
facilities for the public, and the technical training of the official, and 
immediately we consider such a suggestion as that of a super-district, 
the intimate inter-relation of the local organization with the organization 
of the central authority itself, requires review, for to establish a super- 
district with a highly skilled and experienced official in main charge, 
would not only convert a series of branches into one altered local organiza- 
tion, but, inasmuch as that altered local organization must be controlled 
by a person possessed of knowledge and ability in administration, it 
would necessarily develop into something more or less in the nature of a 
deputy central authority, with a delegation to it of certain functions now 
performed in the head office of the central authority. 

From the point of view of the local official, my own conclusions are 
that at present only local supplementary service functions for the various 
activities that are carried on in one locality under the Board of Inland 
Revenue can, with true advantage, be combined. Such supplementary 
services might include a certain number of those minor office functions 
which are now ordinarily grouped as executive ; there seems no advantage, 
however, in attempting to combine functions which are professional or 
so technical as to partake of a professional nature. The experience of 
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professional men is that the client or patient desires to have direct access 
to himself, and this is the experience of the Inspector of Taxes in dealing 
with the public on those technical and controversial questions which he 
has to resolve. The purely technical work is, therefore, necessarily 
conditioned by the possibilities of this personal intercourse, and can only 
be more effectively performed by increasing the number (or the skill) 
of the professional staff. 

To sum up in regard to the local branch of that service with which 
I am most familiar, I am inclined to think that the most successful 
organization is that of a resident local official dealing with a public 
limited both as to numbers and area of distribution, thus giving both an 
authority and personality to that official, but it is not seen why the scope 
of an Inspector of Taxes’ duties should not include the whole of the 
functions administered by the Board of Inland Revenue, i.e. why the 
Inspector should not also have assigned to him the task of dealing with 
estate duties and stamps; his trained staff being divided, as is that of 
the central administration at present, among the various classes of 
technical work. It would be an advantage that there should be a joint 
staff in one place to carry on common services for several tax districts, 
and this combination for minor services might include other Government 
offices. In Liverpool, e.g. why should there not be to carry on all Govern- 
ment services one building, one set of messengers, one mail room, one set 
of waiting rooms, one typing room; moreover, many functions now 
classed as executive should be regarded as supplementary, and aggregated. 
The first of such junctions would naturally be those within the same 
department, and in large cities the aggregation of supplementary 
functions for all branches of one department might produce an economical 
administrative unit, but, in smaller towns, there seems no reason why 
the Inland Revenue might not be joined with the Customs and Excise, 
or the Post Office, so that there might be effected an advantageous 
mingling of purely supplementary services performed by common staff, 
as adjunctional to the work of all Governments’ professional or technical 
officers. Such supplementary services might be under the super- 
vision of an official who was not necessarily skilled in the professional 
or technical work of the office; he should be well paid and have an 
immense grasp of detail—and power of staff control; to use a building 
simile, he should be a first rate foreman, not either an architect or an 
engineer. 

This would be one step forward. The ideal would, of course, be to 
have, in each city or town, a single office controlled by one individual 
able effectively to deal with the local administration of the work of all 
Government central authorities, but the time when that ideal is likely 
to be achieved is conditioned by the possibility of finding individuals 
possessing the necessary qualifications to fill the posts suggested. 
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Coming to my second experience, that at the Cape of Good Hope; 
it is obvious that as the professional and technical duties per- 
formed by one individual become more complex in their nature, there 
is greater difficulty in obtaining satisfactory trained men. At the Cape 
there was an official called a Civil Commissioner who (in districts often 
many times larger than an ordinary English county) was the general 
Government representative for all classes of administrative work; 
indeed, for all classes of Government work, whether administra- 
tive, technical, or, so far as regards office work, executive. He received 
all Government dues, paid all Government bills, and was ex-officio 
chairman of all local organizations with which the Government was 
connected. When the income tax was imposed, he was selected to 
perform such duties as in this country fall to the Inspector of Taxes, 
the Clerk to the Commissioners of Income Tax, the Assessor and the 
Collector. It is obvious that for a local organization with such a com- 
plexity of duties and interests, a controller of considerable capacity is 
needed, and that, if the capacity is lacking, unfortunate results will 
follow. It is related how when one such Civil Commissioner happened 
to be away, and a junior clerk was left in charge of his multifarious 
duties, this energetic youngster took an affidavit before himself, gave 
evidence, as a witness, in the court over which he presided, and finally 
pronounced judgment in the case (that of a revenue prosecution) which 
he had initiated. Another junior clerk in similar circumstances and in 
the resident magistrate’s absence, did not feel bound by the limitations 
(if he knew of them) imposed on the office, for though a resident magis- 
trate can only give sentence up to a year’s imprisonment, his temporary 
substitute sentenced a man to be hanged, remarking that as the prisoner 
had pleaded guilty, this was obviously the only thing that could be done 
with him! Fortunately when he requisitioned the scaffold and execu- 
tioner the Attorney-General’s curiosity, and subsequently, his energy, 
were sufficiently roused to make him take that immediate action which is 
so conspicuous an occurrence in a Government office anywhere, especially 
in a sub-tropical country ! 

My experience at the Cape led me to think that to administer a new 
duty, a Government organization that was already carrying on other 
duties, was a much better machine than could have been created by 
bringing into existence a new separate organization, but no doubt 
that as time went on, and the intricacies of the system of taxation 
increased (and the public became adept in returning a Roland for the 
Oliver of the extortioner) it would become necessary to segregate officials 
with a professional or technical training to carry on the duties which, 
in the early stages, were undertaken in his stride by a Government 
official already engaged in a variety of other duties. Indeed, this was 
the subsequent experience at the Cape, and no doubt that in judging 
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of the comparative utility of combining or segregating duties, allowance 
must be made for the fact that the Cape was a country with a widely 
scattered population, where it was difficult to find men who could under- 
take efficiently Government duties, and necessary to limit the activities of 
the local organization by reference not only to the functions administered, 
but also to the area involved. The general conclusions drawn from my 
experience in the Cape is that duties which are professional or highly 
technical can only be assigned to one individual if that individual is of 
exceptional ability, and that it is only the minor executive duties and those 
of supplementary services that can with advantage be combined in one 
local administration. This was, from an utterly divergent point of view, 
the conclusion that I came to from my experience as Inspector of Taxes. 

For a short time let me now refer to my experience as Deputy Chief 
Inspector and Assistant Secretary to the Board of Inland Revenue. 
Changes in local administration must necessarily react upon changes in 
the administration of the central office, for central administration and 
its local organization are inseparably connected ; each is complementary 
to the other ; e.g. if supplementary functions are removed from the local 
organization and performed by some central local administration, the 
duties of the head office must be either increased or diminished according 
to whether the central organization continued to supervise those supple- 
mentary functions. When I was dealing with my experience as an 
Inspector of Taxes I made the suggestion that in the local organizations of 
the Inland Revenue, it was possible to aggregate the functions carried on 
by various officials, and that view is confirmed by my head office experi- 
ence. There is really no reason why a man who can administer income 
tax should not also acquire the necessary knowledge to administer the 
stamp and estate duties ; indeed, my experience in Ireland leads me to 
think that this might be an advantage—that the Income Tax Inspector 
might learn accuracy (and possibly the art of meditation) from the example 
of the estate duty official; and that the latter might acquire a certain 
amount of increased energy, if the methods pursued in the sister branch 
were applied to his own. Any such alteration in the local branch would 
mean a corresponding alteration in the central authority. 

So far as combination of services now carried on by different central 
authorities is concerned, it would be necessary to consider whether each 
central organization was already large enough for complete economical 
working in administrative, professional, technical, and executive services. 
Ageregation must be avoided unless it leads to economy. On the one 
hand, there is the imperative need that officers who are qualified to 
perform administrative functions should not be permitted to perform 
technical or professional duties, or even (as they sometimes do) carry 
out executive or supplementary functions. There should be no need in an 
effective modern organization for a highly paid administrative official to 
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acquire a diversified technical knowledge, which he can obtain in better 
quality by reference to his trained subordinates or co-ordinated colleagues, 
On the other hand, the larger the organization, the greater is the danger 
of non-effective delegation; the greater the waste of power through 
excessive division of functions, and the less utilization of that power 
of decision which should be the chief equipment of the official; in a 
word, the greater the danger of the constant ‘‘ submitting” of papers. 
(This is perhaps a slight digression and deals with the organization of the 
head office rather than the branches, but the two subjects are allied 
and interlocked.) 

To sum up my third experience, it is that alteration in local 
organization should be evolved from the branches and can only be 
undertaken concurrently with any sequential alteration in the system 
of central administration, and that therefore it can only be accomplished 
if the local and central officials co-ordinate in their endeavours to find 
solutions to the problem of the most efficient method of working the 
machine, be it local or central. 

Now to pass to my last, and most interesting, experience in the 
Government service. I was for a year in the Chief Secretary’s office as 
the Assistant Under-Secretary in Northern Ireland, and subsequently 
for three and a half years Secretary to the Treasury of the new Govern- 
ment there. Anyone who knows what the Chief Secretary’s office was, 
will admit the complexity of the functions of that central authority, 
and inasmuch as the new Government of Northern Ireland took over a 
great part, indeed the whole, with certain specific exceptions, of the 
administration of the country, it can be realized that as only six 
Ministries were created, there was necessarily a considerable aggregation 
of functions in each. As instances the duties of the Local Government 
Board and the Home Office in Northern Ireland were under one Minister 
and one Permanent Secretary, and the duties of the Treasury there were 
administratively very much more extended than those of the Treasury 
here, although it is not suggested that its unpopularity (which perhaps 
measures its efficiency) was any less than that of its parent. When 
you have a very large number of complex functions combined under 
one titular chief you in effect alter or limit the scope of the supervision 
which it is possible for him to exercise, for here again you are met with 
the inevitable limitation set up by the human factor. Thus the greater 
the complexity of the functions of a central authority, the greater the 
necessity, first of all, to have assistants who are skilled not only in the 
particular subjects with which they deal, but who have also the aptitude 
for taking responsibility which in a less complex department would 
devolve upon its head. 

So far as local organization is concerned, it is obviously easier, in the 
case of a complex central authority, to unite, under one chief and in 
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one local administration, all the executive functions carried on locally 
in connection with the activities of the complex central authority ; 
always assuming you can find local officials of sufficient skill and training. 

My experience in Ireland does not lead me to think that very much 
can be done in this direction. It would seem that where local work 
reaches the professional level, it is best performed by officials carrying 
on one type of professional or technical work only. 

Another lesson learnt in Ireland was not to be afraid of experiments 
or radical changes, whether in local or central administration. The 
Government of Northern Ireland should have received an apportioned 
share of the Irish Civil Service to carry on its functions, but the Provisional 
Government of the Free State forbade the transfer of the necessary 
proportion of the serving Irish officials. As a result, many of the leading 
administrative officials of Northern Ireland were recruited from depart- 
ments in Great Britian, and more than half of the staff for executive 
and supplementary services was recruited locally from persons who had 
no previous training in Government office work, in some cases no training 
at all in office work, nearly all of them being ex-army officers and men. 
Under such circumstances many changes from the pre-existing routine 
were necessary, and these were successful in their results in almost 
every case. Given the necessary skill and energy in the administrative, 
professional, and technical staff, you can carry on a service, if 
you clearly bear in mind your ultimate goal, even if you have to use 
methods which differ in many instances from those which have been pre- 
viously employed, and have to depend for executive and supplementary 
services on men with little or no experience or training. 

Before giving you my final conclusions let me issue a word of warning 
against allowing supplementary services, which are merely ancillary to 
the real work of administration to be regarded as if they were charged 
with the specific functions of administration ; for instance, economies 
of a supplementary nature may prove detrimental to the administration 
of the authority in connection with which these supplementary services 
are being utilized. If a works department, in order to save money on 
its votes, puts a staff of typists into offices where the heating accommoda- 
tion gives insufficient warmth during winter there is no true economy, 
inasmuch as though the Works Department saves coal, the main adminis- 
trative department pays for sick leave; if a Stationery Office Depart- 
ment supplies unsuitable pens, or rubber that will not erase, it wastes 
the time of officials ; a costly set-off against the pence which have been 
saved in acquiring cheap and possibly useless articles. To purchase 
cheap coal which cannot produce a good head of steam, in order to effect 
a saving in the Contract Department, would be regarded as poor economy 
in a manufactory, and the general manager would be looking for a new 
contracts clerk, rather than for a new works manager, if it could be proved 
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that the factory stopped because of inefficient (though cheap) coal. The 
true test of the efficiency of all supplementary service is whether it really 
increases the efficiency of the department to which it is a handmaiden. 
Wise foresight of economy may indeed call for expenditure which 
the supplementary service, in the ordinary course, would not supply 
or the Treasury sanction. If the Liverpool Corporation kept a number of 
motor-cars for the use of officials who had to visit the more distant parts 
of the city, which an efficient organization might well do, this saving of 
the valuable time of highly paid officials at the comparatively small cost 
of the upkeep of motor-cars would be true economy. 

All the time and space available has been absorbed in dealing with a 
few aspects of one portion of this intricate subject, i.e. that of Govern- | 
ment departmental administration. That is the only administrative 
service of which I am entitled to speak, since it has been my life-long 
career up to a few months ago. 

Let me finish by indicating some general conclusions on the subject 
under discussion; these are— 

(a) That in local administration, all supplementary services for 
one department should— 

(i) be segregated and dealt with by a separate official or 
officials. 

(ii) that the central authority should retain general control 
over the supplementary services, either directly or through any 
other department dealing with such services. 

(ui) that this system of segregation should be gradually 
extended, not only as to the functions, but as to departments 
which were ‘“ joined,” i.e. that kindred departments should be 
joined for this purpose, and finally, all local State departments 
in one place, united ; 

(iv) that ultimately (at least in smaller towns or areas) all 
functions of government should be placed under the general 
supervision of one administrative official, involving, as a conse- 
quential effect, a delegation of certain administrative functions 
from the central authority or authorities. 

(6) that professional and technical officials, whether acting in 
local organizations, or at head office, should be given a professional 
responsibility and act through and report to their own professional 
or technical chiefs ; 

(c) that the executive officials should be under the control of the 
professional or technical officials ; 

(d) that the administrative and co-ordinating staff of the central 
authority should be small in number, their duties being confined to 
the settlement of principles and the co-ordination of the work of the 
department or authority with other outside authorities or persons ; 
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and that the point of junction between the professional and adminis- 
trative parts of the organization should be high up, ie. that the 
chief architect (or the chief butler, or chief baker) should be in touch 
with the secretary of the department as the chief administrative 
and co-ordinating official, a position which I need not remind my 
audience (although it is occasionally necessary to remind the public) 
corresponds to the general or managing director of a business concern ; 
(e) that there should be a facility of exchange, as far as possible, 
between all branches and departments of the Government service ; 
(f) and last, but not least, that whether centrally or locally, the 

Government service and public administration should rid itself of 

abnormalities and excrescences, which the business world has neces- 

sarily to exorcise if it is to maintain its efficiency and keep abreast 
of competition. 

As an anomaly, a life-long Conservative ends by suggesting that 
every function of public administration must periodically be given the 
most careful and radical scrutiny, and be looked at from every standpoint, 
however novel or unusual, in order to determine whether the function 
is capable of improvement, or possibly should be dispensed with, and 
whether the methods by which functions are exercised are capable 
either of improvement or destined appropriately for the scrap heap. 
Complacent satisfaction with present conditions is the enemy of efficiency 
and economy, and it is only by continuous and persistent scientific 
investigation that improvements can be effected in the conditions of 
public administration. 
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The Local Organization of 
Services Administered by 
a Central Authority 


By C. H. GARLAND 
(Divisional Inspector, Ministry of Health) 


ae the protests of political theorists and aged politicians, the 
sphere of social legislation continues to expand. This concomitant 
of the development of democratic institutions and of greater conscious 
participation by the people in government has brought in its train some 
new needs in administrative organization. Government has tended to 
become less mandatory and to demand more sympathetic co-operation of 
officials with the governed. Officers of the State, instead of requiring and 
exacting obedience to the law by command and punishment, have to seek 
for intellectual acquiescence and willing co-operation. The State official 
cannot sit on his Olympus, issue his edicts and launch his thunder-bolts, 
but must go down among the people and mix with them. His knowledge 
of statutory requirements and the letter of regulations must be supple- 
mented by a knowledge of the psychology of persuasion which was not 
required of his old-time predecessor. The State is penetrating into the 
most intimate spheres of human relations. State activities are becoming 
so closely related to the daily lives and needs of the people that rigid 
uniformity must now give place to kindly and considerate adaptability, 
unless official intervention is to be made intolerable and government 
unbearably irksome. The yoke must be fitted to the shoulders which 
have to support it and the benefit moulded to the need of the recipient. 
Rough surfaces and sharp corners must be smoothed, weak muscles 
assisted to bear the burden and reluctant minds brought to a cheerful 
condition of consent. Departments charged with the direction of the 
increasing social services must look to the production and encouragement 
of a type of official with personal characteristics in active exercise which 
were not required in the older services. 

We know, if not from actual experience at least from observation, how 
taxes are extracted, more especially the direct taxes, how forms of varying 
tint arrive after certain regular intervals and, if the necessary response is 
not made, legal process follows with what appears to be undiscriminating 
certainty. The command not having been obeyed, the penaity follows 
relentlessly, and the rain falls on just and unjust alike. We know how the 
letters and telegrams of the good and the wicked, of the strong and the 
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weak, are collected and carried and delivered with the same machine- 
like impartiality and regularity. The spirit which produces these results 
with such impersonal precision, is in the highest and best traditions of the 
older services. It is a spirit which in a more or less marked degree must 
always underlie governmental activities, it is the principle of even-handed, 
if blind, justice which must be fostered and practised in all public adminis- 
tration. But in some services more markedly than in others, it must be 
tempered by consideration of the variable and sensitive human element. 
This process must be especially prominent if not paramount in those 
social services of which National Health Insurance is an outstanding 
example; those services which affect the daily life of the common citizen, 
and which are specially designed to ameliorate his lot in times of suffering 
and calamity, of sickness and distress. Taxes are primarily, if not 
wholly, inflicted on healthy and we hope prosperous persons. Letters 
and telegrams are mainly the instruments of the same classes, but the 
social services are primarily, if not wholly, for the hapless and helpless, 
for the weak and ailing, whom disease, misfortune or advanced age has 
put in need of help and sympathy. The wind of administration must in 
these services be tempered to the shorn lambs. 

The centralized government departments charged with such social 
services, have therefore, this problem before them in their provincial 
organization : to foster and preserve throughout the whole official chain 
the human and sympathetic touch which will adapt the statutes, the 
regulations and the machinery most efficiently to their human ends, and 
carry the subjects of their activities by a cheerful process of mental and 
moral acquiescence along the prescribed road to their goal. 

The administrative machinery must recognize the need for local and 
industrial adaptability. Those who went through the period of the setting 
up of the medical service under National Health Insurance know how 
widely the problem differed in different parts of the country. In the 
Northern industrial areas where contract practice was native to the habits 
of patients and doctors, the problem which had to be faced was not the 
same as in the South, where contract practice was alien and relatively 
unknown. The task of starting the administration of benefits among the 
disciplined and organized population of the large manufacturing areas, 
required quite different qualities and methods from those required in the 
unorganized rural areas, or among undisciplined industrial groups and 
classes. 

It is one of the first principles of British administration that local and 
domestic affairs should be left to local government, and the considerations 
which make it wise to avoid centralized uniformity in such matters apply 
with at least equal force to the management of the social services of the 
State. The organization of the provincial side of these services must 
take these conditions into consideration. 
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National Health Insurance work divides itself quite naturally into 
two portions— 

(1) The collection of the contributions, and 

(2) The distribution of the benefits. 

The first division of this work isso closely related to tax-gathering that 
the task of the Ministry’s officers in supervising it and enforcing compliance 
is, and must be, mainly dominated by the same principles and practices 
as regulate the activities of the Revenue departments. Compliance with 
the statute must be enforced with even-handed justice and complete 
impartiality. But even in this branch of their activities the close connec- 
tion between the employer and employed, the intimate relations between 
them and the interdependence which so frequently exist in small 
businesses, the effect of the impost upon the prosperity of these busi- 
nesses, has had to be taken into consideration in a higher degree than 
perhaps is usual in the enforcement of ordinary taxation. On the whole, 
however, the exaction of compliance by the Ministry’s staff has been 
effected uniformly over the entire country. 

It is in the second division of the work that the need for special 
characteristics both of staff and method is most urgently felt. The 
authors of the scheme appreciated the necessity for a regional adapta- 
bility when the machinery for administering the Act was first devised. 
Provision was made not only for local variations but also for variations 
in method of application to industrial groups and classes. The very 
close and sympathetic personal relation that existed between the friendly 
society member and the friendly society secretary, was realized to be 
something which should be preserved as far as possible in the State 
organization. 

The actual distribution of benefits is not in the hands of the Ministry’s 
staff, nor have they any statutory power for interfering with the details 
of benefit administration. This task is placed in the hands of Approved 
Societies under a constitution which should make it possible for their 
administration to be dominated and directed by the insured persons them- 
selves and to have regard at all stages to the special needs of the members 
enrolled within the ranks of the particular societies. Ample provision is 
made for local variations and local adaptations. By means of a Govern- 
ment audit, financial control is established and maintained, and the 
necessary principles which must regulate the disposal of public funds are 
enforced. But apart from this, complete autonomy is provided for 
and encouraged. Such control and supervision as is exercised by the 
Ministry of Health is based upon the friendly personal relation of co- 
operation between officers of friendly societies and officials of the Ministry. 
Yet a very complete permeation of influence has resulted, and it can be 
safely asserted that despite the lack of statutory sanction, the intervention 
of the Ministry’s staff has been most effective in promoting efficiency in 
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administration and shielding from hardship the insured persons for whom 
the benefits are designed. Incidentally it may be mentioned that one 
of the objects of the Institute of Public Administration has, by this 
process, been promoted to an extent which is perhaps hardly realized, 
except by those who are working on the staff of the Ministry of Health. 
The smaller societies and the smaller branches of the large orders are 
frequently and perhaps inevitably staffed by men who have not been 
trained in administration, or sometimes even in the elements of clerical 
and office work, yet by the advice and assistance of the Ministry’s 
staff many thousands of such persons have been instructed in the first 
principles of correct management, and taught the need for integrity and 
special care when dealing with funds derived from public sources. Such 
training, however elementary it may be, must have done much to assist in 
creating a body of citizens able to undertake their citizen duties with 
greater intelligence and clearer guidance. 

The administration of medical benefit is placed in the hands of 
Insurance Committees, which are locally established bodies representing 
either counties or boroughs. They are made up of representatives 
of insured persons, of the medical profession, of local bodies, and of 
nominees of the Ministry of Health. They are always in touch with the 
local pulse of insurance and able to administer and mould the Act and its 
regulations to local needs. They can estimate from their knowledge of 
the insured population what degree of ordinary or special skill is required 
from practitioners in their areas, and by their acquaintance with the social 
and industrial conditions prevailing in their district, determine the best 
ways of dealing with the benefit under their charge. 

In devising the machinery of the National Health Insurance Act its 
authors have adopted a plan which embraces both centralization and 
decentralization: the enforcement of payment is centralized; the 
administration of benefits is decentralized. If the considerations I have 
urged in the preceding part of this paper are sound, this method of dealing 
with the two divisions of the work is natural and based upon solid founda- 
tions. How far the evident intentions of the Legislature may be modified 
by a voluntary centralization which may result from the segregation of 
the insured population into large centralized societies, is not within the 
scope of this paper to discuss, but it is a process that will be watched 
closely by all those interested in the scheme. 

The problem of the provincial organization of the staff of a Ministry 
such as the Ministry of Health which has to deal with various bodies and 
varying conditions presents, therefore, features which differ very materi- 
ally from the needs of the more uniform departments. How far is the 
local co-ordination of State and municipal departments likely to prove 
useful in the administration of social services? Is such co-ordination 
necessary or desirable, if so, what form should it take? Is some form 
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of association which does not involve formally co-ordinated machinery 
more likely to yield good results? Instances spring to the mind at 
once where the need of inter-relation of the various services is obvious, 
The social services dealing so intimately and so continuously with work- 
ing and living conditions, cannot fail frequently to come into contact 
with the activities of other Government and Municipal departments, 
The Factory Inspector is supervising the same employer and _ the 
Ministry of Labour is finding workers for him ; the Ministry of Pensions 
is bringing help to men and women who are largely of the insured popula- 
tion; the Medical Officer of Health is inspecting the homes of the 
insured workers, and with his sanitary staff and organization fending 
off disease and death ; the Board of Guardians is holding out a helping 
hand to those in dire distress who have fallen temporarily or perman- 
ently from the ranks of the workers. It is impossible for these various 
agencies to be oblivious of one another’s existence, and common sense 
suggests that they should not be antagonistic or ill-informed as to one 
another’s work. Nor can voluntary agencies be left out of consideration 
in such local relationships. The Hospital, the Nursing Association, the 
Church and Charity organizations are working to the same ends among 
the same people in various ways. Should these services work in com- 
plete isolation, or should some effort be made to co-ordinate their 
machinery or associate their directors so as to prevent overlapping and 
foster fruitful co-operation ? 

When, in 1920, the extension of the ambit of Unemployment Insurance 
brought under the Unemployment Insurance Act practically the same 
classes as were affected by National Health Insurance, a step in the co- 
ordination of separate services was imposed by the sheer logic of organiza- 
tion. It became obvious that to have two sets of inspectors representing 
two separate Government departments dealing with what were practically 
the same persons, and for much the same purposes, was not good organiza- 
tion, so the question of securing compliance and collecting contributions 
for the two Acts was placed in the hands of one body of officials. This 
naturally led to the necessity for a very close connection between the 
outlying offices of the Ministries of Labour and Health and the establish- 
ment of a liaison between the two departments. But the co-ordination 
of services is not always so strongly indicated. 

Yet there is the ever present danger that officials immersed in the 
routine of their own offices, with their attention concentrated on a rela- 
tively narrow range of subjects around which has clustered a mass of 
detail, will lose touch with the public need, public interests, the best 
informed public opinion, and also the other departments. Lord Haldane’s 
Committee on the Business of Government was alive to this danger and 
suggested remedies. The danger may be of no great importance to the 
more mechanically controlled and exercised services, but it is a danger 
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fraught with the gravest possible consequences in the social services. 
Those services must always be readily responsive to public sentiment. 

As soon as one begins to examine any plan for general formal amalga- 
mation, unification or co-ordination of services, however, difficulties emerge 
which appear to extinguish the advantages. Formal local association 
of services presents difficulties analogous to the difficulties found in 
applying the same process to the central offices of the departments. 
Formal amalgamation or co-ordination gets itself hedged round with 
conditions, definitions and regulations which, like written constitutions, 
tend to rigidity and are often a bar to evolution and development. The 
elasticity and adaptability which are so essential to life, growth, and pro- 
gress are lost. The body of the amalgamation grows at the expense of the 
soul which should inform it ; but it is the preservation of the soul which 
is vital. Reflection on various projected plans of local association has 
always left me with the conviction that the difficulties and disadvantages 
outweigh the advantages. It is not practicable to examine all the 
various types of co-ordination which have been suggested, as any such 
examination to be satisfying would make this paper of inordinate length. 
Attention were better directed elsewhere. 

Although formal amalgamation, co-ordination or unification presents 
so much difficulty, the need for a local intelligence service between the 
departments is abundantly clear. Such an intelligence service can, 
however, take a very simple shape. For example, when the regional 
machinery was established for the purpose of working the Addison 
Housing Scheme, provision was made, inter alia, for a periodical gather- 
ing of the Medical Officers of Health of the counties within each region 
at which the Housing Commissioner or his deputy presided. At these 
meetings information as to the progress of the housing schemes, the 
reported and estimated need for houses, reports of inspections of bad 
property by the regional staff and indications as to general policy and 
cognate matters were communicated and discussed. In the region to 
which I was attached these conferences were most helpful to both sides. 
It was extremely useful to be able to complete one’s picture of the local 
conditions and requirements by the comments, criticism and knowledge 
of the Medical Officers of Health. The Medical Officers of Health on 
their side, found the conferences very profitable, for not only did they 
glean information and compare experiences but they added to these 
advantages something more than a glimpse of their own areas as seen 
and judged by the officials of the Ministry from a different angle. They 
kept the Housing Commissioner in touch with the latest public opinion 
on the matters under his charge and gave him information which he 
could not otherwise obtain as to the trend of feeling in his area. 

The meetings had no executive powers, and were merely for the ex- 
change of intelligence. Committees and similar bodies often become 
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clogs on the wheels if they are not so limited. They also tend to weaken 
the sense of personal responsibility in the really responsible official. 
This is disastrous. You may often get information from a committee, 
it.is possible even to distil wisdom from a committee, but it is not easy 
to distil action from a committee. Charles Spurgeon used to say that 
if Moses had had a committee he would never have got across the Red 
Sea. In this he showed his discernment. 

It has been suggested that some association of an informal character 
could be encouraged if all the various departments of Government 
represented in large centres were housed in one quarter or even under one 
roof. The idea is perhaps worth examining despite the possibility of men 
remaining utter strangers although working in closely adjacent offices, 
Were it not for the apparent close attachment of the Office of Works to 
separate and ancient buildings, the experiment might be tried ; it would 
at least bring in its train a cure for the difficulties at present experienced 
by the public in finding where Government offices are situated. 

In those provincial centres where the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion has succeeded in establishing live groups much is being done in 
the direction of associating officials charged with the increasing public 
responsibilities of to-day. In Birmingham under the aegis of the Institute 
a very close association and frequent exchange of ideas takes place 
between State and municipal officials, an association and exchange which 
are likely to be fruitful of the most far-reaching and valuable results. 

If I may turn again to Birmingham for an example, we have in opera- 
tion (I believe largely through the initiative of Mr. John Scott, the Post- 
master Surveyor) a most useful little arrangement which brings the 
chiefs of all the Government departments centred in Birmingham into 
close and frequent personal touch. Once a month the heads of depart- 
ments gather together in the office of one of them and the host is charged 
with the provision of a cup of tea. At these gatherings which are always 
excellently attended, although there is no agenda and no previously 
arranged order of business, an exchange of views on all topics of local 
official interest takes place. Further than this, a personal relation and 
friendship is established which enables many difficulties to be overcome 
and much valuable co-ordination carried out without any of the attendant 
difficulties of a more formal relation. 

In the departments concerned, so long as development is not stifled, a 
need will generally produce a plan. It may be an imperfect plan at first, 
but the push of necessity will shape it at last. In Birmingham the need 
for some sort of association has been felt by the chiefs of all the depart- 
ments working in that area. It has taken the informal shape described. 
There is little doubt that as the need increases and the circumstances 
permit, it will eventually take on a more formal shape, but no imme- 
diate advantage would be obtained by endeavouring to hurry the natural 
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evolution which has found its expression in the informal association 
which now exists. On the other hand, the development must not be 
impeded. 

Speaking from the point of view of a social service such as National 
Health Insurance, what is apparently necessary for the moment is a 
compromise between local and central administration, the preservation 
of local adaptability combined with a central control on all matters 
where absolute uniformity is indicated, accompanied by a cordial co- 
operation and understanding between the local administrative officials. 
This is a most hopeful and useful method from which perhaps a more 
formal co-operation and co-ordination may eventually emerge, if and 
when the need becomes undeniable. At present a Haison of persons is 
likely to be more useful than a co-ordination of departments. 
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The Qualifications, Recruitment, 
Training & Official Organization 


of Local Government Officers 


By W. J. Boarp, O.B.E. 
(Town Clerk, Nottingham) 


HE question of the qualifications, recruitment, training and organiza- 

tion of local government officers opens up a considerable field for 
discussion, and is one which requires careful consideration at the hands 
of all those who are concerned with local government. 

But the question is one not without difficulty because of the many 
ramifications of the local government service as it is to-day, and the 
varying qualifications required in its officers. Time was, as we all 
know, when the service was a small one and its duties relatively un- 
important, the number and scope of local authorities being confined 
within narrow limits, but to-day, owing to modern requirements and 
modern legislation, there are throughout the country thousands of local 
governing bodies of various categories charged with almost innumerable 
duties of the utmost importance to the community. 

In the old days the local governing bodies were mainly, in the case 
of the boroughs, the councils of those boroughs; in the case of the 
counties, the justices in quarter session ; and elsewhere, the overseers 
and churchwardens. To-day, we have the great system of county govern- 
ment established under the Local Government Act, 1888; we have 
municipal administration with greatly increased and very varied duties 
including large trading undertakings ; we have the urban district coun- 
cils and rural district councils set up under the Local Government Act 
of 1894, with various other local government units, such as parish 
councils, up and down the country. 

Therefore, it can truly be said that the questions raised by the title 
of this paper are of the highest importance to the service and to the 
community, and demand careful consideration at the hands of all those 
who are desirous that the service shall from the point of view of efficiency, 
be equal to either the Civil Service, or the Staff of any large commercial 
undertaking. 

What in the old days were the qualifications of the municipal officer ? 
If one turns first to the office of Town Clerk, it was generally held by a 
professional gentleman in private practice, and the work of the munici- 
pality, concerned as it was mainly with highways and police, was carried 
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on by him and by his general staff side by side with the work connected 
with his private practice. The only qualification demanded was that 
the Town Clerk should be a solicitor of standing, and, as far as his staff 
was concerned he was solely responsible for its appointment ; his clerks 
as a rule entered the office as boys, and in the ordinary course of events, 
and according to their ability and assiduity, they either stood still or 
rose to the more important positions on the clerical staff; and thus it 
was that the nucleus of the town clerk’s side of the service was created. 

As the municipalities grew and local authorities were charged with 
more important duties than the mere upkeep of highways and the 
policing of their district, and as vacancies arose in the office of Town 
Clerk, the gentleman appointed to that office was generally required 
to devote his whole time to the service, and his staff was taken 
over and paid by the council, and on that principle the offices of the 
great municipalities have developed in modern times. 

As in the case of the Town Clerk, so in the case of other departments 
of the Corporation, e.g. the Borough Treasurer, the Medical Officer of 
Health, and the Borough Surveyor. The gentlemen at the head of 
those departments were largely in private practice (the Borough Trea- 
surer was usually the manager of the bank where the Corporation’s 
account was kept), and the work which they carried on was dealt with 
side by side with their private professional business, but as the work 
of local government has developed and increased, these offices, too, are 
now, with few exceptions, filled by whole-time professional men, and 
their staffs are whole-time servants appointed by the council. 

Let us consider for a moment what are the activities of the city and 
town councils of to-day. They cover not only the various functions 
connected with highways and police (both of greater importance to-day 
than ever they were), but they include large departments charged with 
the health of the community, which departments again are divided 
into a considerable number of sub-departments controlling various 
aspects of public health, e.g. isolation hospitals, maternity and child 
welfare, tuberculosis, pathological laboratories, etc. They comprise 
education (in itself a vast undertaking) with its school medical service, 
housing (that great problem with which the country is confronted at 
the present time), markets and fairs, public libraries, public baths and 
washhouses, public parks and recreation grounds (more in demand than 
ever), museums and schools of art, asylums and mental deficiency 
institutions, as well as large trading concerns, such as water, gas, elec- 
tricity, and tramways, whilst many of the larger corporations have big 
estates to manage, and a few (like my own council) are navigation 
authorities controlling long stretches of river, and others control great 
docks. 

That being so, it is not to be wondered at that there is no comparison 
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as regards numbers between the staffs controlled by the municipalities 
to-day and those of long ago, and as regards qualification, ability, and 
efficiency that it is of the utmost importance that the right men and 
women, thoroughly equipped from every point of view, should be 
appointed on the staffs of local governing authorities. 

How, then, are the right men and women to fill these important 
duties to be appointed, and how are they, and from where are they, 
to be recruited ? 

Before I touch upon the general clerical and administrative staffs 
of the various departments of a municipality, there should be considered 
the professional side of the various offices, e.g. the Town Clerk’s office, 
the Borough Treasurer’s office, the Borough Engineer’s office, the Medical 
Officer’s office, the Education office, the offices of the engineers to the 
various trading concerns, and so forth. Dealing with the office with 
which I am naturally most familiar, that of the Town Clerk, it is the 
practice to require on the professional side, that applicants for those 
positions shall be qualified solicitors. That must necessarily be so 
because the work of the professional side of the department constantly 
requires knowledge, not only of the special legislation dealing with local 
government, but of the general law of the land, including the Law 
relating to real and personal property and conveyancing, the criminal 
law, the law of contracts, the practice of the courts, and so on. These 
gentlemen, of course, are only admitted to their profession after a very 
searching examination, and it would be impossible, in my opinion, to 
substitute any other form of examination for the purpose of ascertaining 
the qualifications for these professional appointments. These gentlemen 
are recruited in part from men who have had special experience and have 
served a greater part of their professional life in a municipal office, 
and in part from the legal profession generally. Indeed, it is to the 
advantage of a Town Clerk’s office that there should be some recruited 
from the one source and some from the other, for it is my personal 
experience, and I have no doubt it is the experience of others, that 
whilst it is to the advantage of an office that a proportion of the pro- 
fessional staff should have been trained in a local government office, 
on the other hand it is an equal advantage that some members of such 
staff should have had experience in general practice. 

These remarks with reference to the recruitment of professional staffs, 
refer in the main to the junior members of those staffs for, of course, 
when one is dealing with the highest offices of the service, it is of the 
greatest importance that the officers occupying those positions should 
have had considerable experience in municipal law and practice, and 
be experts at their particular jobs. 

As in the case of the professional side of a Town Clerk’s office, so in 
the case of the professional positions in other departments, e.g.” the 
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professional members of a Borough Treasurer’s office are recruited from 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants, and the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants ; 
the professional side of the office of a Medical Officer of Health requires 
a medical degree ; the professional side of a Borough Engineer’s office 
requires that its members should be members or associates of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, of the Royal Institute of British Architects, or of the 
Surveyor’s Institute, and so on. Similarly in the trading concerns: 
the gas department requires that its professional assistants shall be 
members of the Institute of Gas Engineers; electrical engineers must 
be members of the Institute of Electrical Engineers ; water engineers 
must be members of the Institute of Civil Engineers or members of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, and so on. 

So far, therefore, as the professional and technical side of the depart- 
ments of a local government office are concerned, there appears to me 
to be no other course open to the councils than to select for the various 
offices gentlemen trained, examined, and skilled in their respective 
professions. In the selection of these gentlemen councils of all kinds 
must be guided very largely by the chief officers, their experience 
of the work and their judgment upon the general knowledge, 
temperament, demeanour and bearing of candidates. A candidate may 
have passed with honours into his profession, but unless he has the 
necessary aptitude and adaptability for local government work, he may 
be a failure, and it is only the expert chief who is qualified to determine 
whether a man possesses the all-round qualities which make for efficiency 
and success. 

In speaking of the professional side of local government service, 
I have dealt with municipal work as distinct from county and other local 
government services because my actual experience has been confined 
to the minicipalities, but there can be no doubt, in my view, that what 
applies to the municipalities applies equally to the county councils, and 
the urban and rural councils. The source from which the professional 
men in those services are drawn, and the qualification of those men 
must, so it seems to me, be the same as those for the municipal service 
itself. It seems unnecessary, therefore, to elaborate the matter from the 
point of view of any of these forms of local government. The only 
observation I would make is that the work of county councils in particu- 
lar has grown so largely in recent years that men of the greatest capacity 
are necessary in that sphere also, and the manner in which the work of 
county councils is carried on proves that county governing bodies have 
found this to be the case. 

Before leaving this question of professional service I would draw 
attention to the fact that there is a frequent interchange of professional 
men taking place between authorities. Professional assistants in one 
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city or town are continually receiving higher appointments in other 
cities or towns, and nowadays it not infrequently happens that a man 
passes from the municipal to the county service, and vice versa. This 
is an advantage to all parties, for whilst the officer obtains promotion 
and new experience, the authority gets the advantage of the experience 
and methods which the officer has obtained elsewhere. 

Turning now to the general, clerical and administrative staffs of the 
various departments, one is met with a different problem. Undoubtedly 
the greatest care is necessary in the selection of these officers if men and 
women of the right type and with the right knowledge are to be obtained. 
This branch of officers includes shorthand writers and typists, committee 
clerks, secretaries, senior or chief clerks, rate collectors, etc. It provides 
opportunities enabling men to rise to important positions, demanding 
good salaries, and should, therefore, attract men of much knowledge, 
ability, and resource to the service. 

As a rule the juniors enter the offices of the various departments 
between 15 and 17 years of age, and they are drawn from the schools 
of the city or town; in some cases from the higher standards of the 
elementary schools and in others from the secondary schools. Almost 
universally there is no system of examination, and no test as to qualifica- 
tion is applied beyond an interview with the chief or the deputy of the 
department concerned, who puts an applicant through a short general 
examination as to his work and standard in school, his general knowledge, 
his writing (good writing, I am sorry to say, is fast disappearing), and 
whether he can write shorthand and use a typewriter, but speaking 
from a personal standpoint, although those general qualifications are 
essential and are carefully inquired into, what largely enters into the mind 
of the chief is the bearing of the applicant, his readiness to answer 
questions, his bright and upright appearance (or otherwise), and his 
general demeanour. I would venture the opinion that in the great 
majority of cases those tests, thoroughly applied, recruit to the service 
youths who are quick to learn, ready to adapt themselves, and able to 
carry out the duties entrusted to them carefully, thoroughly, and 
expeditiously, with a desire to be of real use in an office. 

From these youths are recruited those for the more important clerical 
positions in an office, for personal clerks or secretaries, for committee 
clerks, clerks in charge of small sub-departments (e.g. registration of 
electors, motor licences, etc.), and chief clerks of a general office, and 
whilst, as a general rule, if a youth makes good, he can depend upon 
being promoted to better positions as and when they become vacant 
and available, it does not follow that a clerk automatically goes into a 
a higher position if, in the opinion of his chief, he is not capable of fulfilling 
the duties which would be required of him in that event. 

So one is driven to a careful study of the question whether or not 
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there should be some specific examination for youths who desire to 
enter the various offices of local authorities as juniors, and for those 
desirous of being promoted to higher positions. I, personally, confess to 
having held at one time a somewhat divided opinion upon the matter 
for various reasons. First of all, it is possible to-day to recruit youths 
for the service who have passed sound examinations in the elementary 
and secondary schools, and also those who have taken the matriculation 
examination, and the examinations of Oxford and Cambridge, and other 
universities ; secondly, one has to bear in mind the general demeanour 
and bearing of a youth equally as much as his ability to pass examina- 
tions, and thirdly, I was of opinion that the best training a youth could 
have was that to be obtained in the school of experience. 

Still, upon careful consideration I think there can be no doubt that 
it is an advantage that a youth who is ambitious to enter the local 
government service should feel that he must reach a certain standard 
of knowledge before his application can be considered, and that he has 
to compete with others in his desire to obtain an appointment. There 
is, of course, this also to be said for a youth who steadfastly sets himself 
to pass an examination in order that he may obtain a certain position, 
that he proves his earnestness, that he is a worker, and that he is possessed 
of sufficient grit to place himself in competition with others with a view 
to realizing his ambition. 

There can be no doubt that the great and ever increasing duties of 
local governing bodies make it more and more necessary that all branches 
of the service shall be thoroughly qualified to deal with the important 
duties which fall upon them, with ability and skill. 

The fact that the London County Council has adopted a scheme of 
entrance examination is of itself a strong argument in favour of some 
adequate test of knowledge, although the London County Council, with 
its big staff, is more akin to a department of State than a local govern- 
ment office. Manchester, too, has an open competitive examination 
for juniors desiring to enter its service. 

But apart from the real necessity of recruiting the best material 
possible for the local government service one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of examination is to be found in the fact that the National 
Association of Local Government Officers has itself established a system 
comprising : (a) preliminary, (5) intermediate, and (c) final examina- 
tions, and a perusal of its prospectus reveals tests covering a 
wide range of general subjects as well as those relating to local 
government law and practice. Those in charge of the education side of 
the association are men of long experience and men of great ability in the 
service, and there can be no doubt that the courses which they have 
laid down are the result of long and most careful consideration of the 
various aspects of this matter. Here, again, I speak more especially 
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from my knowledge of the work of a Town Clerk’s office, and it must 
necessarily be that the work of a clerical and administrative staff of a 
Town Clerk’s office is not on all fours with the work of a general staff 
in other departments of the corporation, and that the qualifications in 
the one case are different from those in another. It is essential, therefore, 
that any system of examination must be sufficiently wide to enable a 
youth to qualify for a junior post in any one or other of the departments. 
The National Association in their preliminary examination, appears to 
have so covered the ground that a youth who has passed that examination 
may be expected, always assuming that he has the right general 
temperament, to make good. 

As I have had what may be called a long experience of local govern- 
ment work, and as I qualified in the days when, apart from the profes- 
sional side, there was no thought of examinations, I might be thought 
to be pre-disposed to the old system, but, on a careful examination of 
the subject, and having regard, as I have already said, to the need for 
recruiting the best brains to the service, one is driven to the conclusion 
that a system such as has been evolved by the National Association of 
Local Government Officers is one which is bound to commend itself to 
those holding chief official positions in the service. Looking at the 
matter even from a selfish point of view, a chief officer’s work is made 
very much lighter by an efficient and resourceful staff. 

But the prospectus of the National Association of Local Government 
Officers provides, as I have already mentioned, for intermediate and 
final examinations as well as a preliminary. In my view promotions 
must depend to a very great extent on the quality of service given, and 
the more important posts on a general staff must be filled by men who 
have proved themselves qualified to carry out the duties of those positions. 
The working for, and passing of, the intermediate and final examinations, 
however, must necessarily make for extended knowledge, better service 
and greater efficiency, and therefore it is of the greatest importance that 
officers should work for and pass such examinations. It must un- 
doubtedly be that those who do so will place themselves in a much better 
position to obtain the higher appointments as and when vacancies 
arise. 

Having determined that examinations are good for the service and 
for the officers, one is led to inquire what effect examination may have 
upon a man’s prospects as compared with his prospects in the Civil 
Service. Whilst the Civil Service provides great scope for young men 
because it has in each department a great number of appointments to 
offer and many opportunities for promotion arise, the same state of 
things cannot be said to exist in the local government service because, 
generally speaking, the general staffs of the various departments are 
comparatively small and each is engaged upon a work of a different kind, 
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and it is only on rare occasions that a man is transferred from one depart- 
ment to another. Moreover, it does not frequently happen that a 
member of the general staff of a particular authority moves to another 
authority for the reason that, as a rule there are on the staff of every 
authority men who can fill the various vacancies as and when they arise. 
At present, therefore, I do not think examination will lead to any great 
promotion of the officers of the clerical and administrative staffs from one 
authority to another. 

In concluding this paper I need only repeat the opinion which I have 
already expressed, after a careful consideration of the subject, that a 
system of examination for admission to the clerical and administrative 
service of local governing bodies is desirable from the point of view both 
of the authorities and the officers. It would ensure a constant supply 
of well educated men and women for the various positions, make for 
more efficient service and raise the standard and position of the local 
government service generally. 
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The Qualifications, Recruitment, 
Training & Official Organization 


of Local Government Officers 


By Mrs. E. How Martyn, M.Sc. (Econ.) 


| hpieensibe in the qualification, recruitment and training of Local 
Government Officers and their conditions of service is comparatively 
modern. Trained competent officers have slowly emerged in response to 
the increasing complexity of their work and to the needs of the community. 
This process is still in course of development, a circumstance making its 
study not only a matter of abstract interest, but of immediate practical 
importance. 

Information on conditions as they existed in 1835 is to be found in the 
Report published in that year of the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the Municipal Corporations of England and Wales. Mr. and Mrs, 
Webb have traced the early beginnings of our modern municipal Civil 
Service, not so much to the parish, borough and county as to the statutory 
authorities for special purposes such as the Incorporated Guardians of the 
Poor, the Turnpike Trusts and the various bodies of commissioners. 

The earliest known method of recruitment was the obligation of the 
citizens to serve when called upon and generally without salary as a 
parish constable, surveyor of highways or other public officer, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb write— 


It was, in fact, at the end of the seventeenth century still no part of the con- 
ception of local administration that there should be anything of the nature of what 
we should now call official staffs. 


It was Bentham who advocated the idea that the paid officials of local 
government should be trained and technically qualified experts. Yet, 
nearly a century later, in November, 1920, Mr. O. Lewis Abbott writes in 
the Journal of the National Association of Local Government Officers— 


At the present time the Local Government Service, in view of its many and 
abstruse responsibilities, is recruited in a grotesquely haphazard manner. ... 
What have the local authorities ever done towards the training of their future 
officials ? What inducements have they ever offered to their younger officials to 
improve their proficiency ? The truth is, that efficiency has come from outside and 
almost in spite of the authorities. . . . What local authority has inaugurated an 
entrance examination for the aspirants to official distinction upon entering the 
service ? How many local authorities ever give any meed of recognition upon any 
of their officials obtaining their always difficult qualifications ? How many local 
authorities have arrangements whereby young officials can spend a few hours a 
week in office time, at the local technical school or, maybe, the university . . .? 

It is no exaggeration to say that, so far as building up the Local Government 
Service is concerned, the authorities themselves have signally failed. 
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Mr. Abbott omits to notice the work of the London County Council 
in this direction, but with that important and notable exception 
the indictment is practically a true picture of the state of affairs. 

Interviewing the secretaries of the County Councils Association, the 
Association of Municipal Corporations and the Association of Urban and 
Rural District Councils, I found that the information they possessed 
was very willingly placed at my disposal. In conversations with coun- 
cillors on this subject I have found that generally speaking they have 
little interest in the subject, and still believe that a committee of common- 
sense business people like themselves can select competent officials for 
administrative and clerical work. Except in the case of some junior 
clerks, experience is expected, but academic qualifications such as holding 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Public Administration and Political 
Science, so far from being regarded as a qualification, would, in many 
instances, be a disadvantage in the opinions of many councillors. 

Most of the officials with whom I have discussed the matter, very 
much deplore the haphazard conditions of recruitment and the absence of 
facilities for training in the service. 

About five years ago I began a systematic inquiry and drafted a 
questionnaire kindly revised by Professor Sidney Webb. Among others, 
the following questions were asked— 

Are appointments made to the clerical administrative staff after 
examination ? 

(a) Competitive. 
(b) Qualifying. 

Are any educational qualifications specified as required and, if so, 
what are they ? 

Are any arrangements made for enabling junior clerks after 
appointment to continue their education in order to qualify for 
promotion ? 

Has your council an establishment or staff committee ? 

What are its duties ? 

By what machinery, if any, is co-ordination obtained between the 
departments ? 

One of these forms was sent to the chief clerk of each of the 344 largest 
local authorities in England and Wales. 

The appeal was responded to by 242 authorities and 70 per cent of 
returns is enough to give a very fair idea of the conditions prevailing in 
the service. 

The attitude of the remaining 30 per cent is probably summed up in the 
following refusal I received: ‘‘ Permit me to say-at once, that it would 
be quite inconsistent with the ordinary practice in Local Government 
administration for me to give information such as you desire to have 
in regard to office arrangements.” 
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It is convenient to consider the different kinds of authorities 
separately. In general, the powers of county councils are similar, though 
London is in a category by itself, but it is to be borne in mind that with 
regard to area and population there are very wide divergencies. London 
with about 75,000 acres—the smallest but one of the administrative 
counties—has a population of nearly four and a half millions, which is 
between two and three times as great as the next most populous county, 
Lancashire, with less than two millions, while the county of Rutlandshire 
has a population only of 18,368. 

The county boroughs vary in population from Canterbury with 
23,738 people, to Birmingham with 919,438 ; the boroughs from Mont- 
gomery with 1,159, to Hornsey with 87,691 people, and the urban districts 
from Kirklington-cum-Upland, (N. Yorkshire) with only 246 people, to 
Willesden with 165,669. 

It is obvious that though Canterbury and Birmingham have similar 
legal powers and administer the same Acts of Parliament, the staff 
required for the work in the case of Birmingham with nearly a million 
people must be on a different scale from that of Canterbury with less than 
24,000 people. 

The Census Report for 1921 gives the total number of officials and 
clerks employed by local authorities in England and Wales as 75,577, of 
whom 59,363 are men and 16,214 women. 

In 1911 the total staff was 44,832, of whom 43,226 were men and 1,603 
women. The most striking feature in the changes in the Local Govern- 
ment personnel is the increase in the number of women employed, the 
percentage increase in the number of women being altogether out of 
proportion greater than the total increase. 

As regards recruitment of women for the service, Parliament expressed 
its opinion in 1920 by passing the following resolution without a division— 

That it is expedient that women should have equal opportunity of employment 
with men in all branches of the Civil Service within the United Kingdom and under 


all local authorities, providing that the claims of ex-service men are first of all 
considered, and should also receive equal pay. 


This agrees with the views of all organized bodies of women and has 
been endorsed by the National Association of Local Government officers. 
At present very few of the higher posts are filled by women. In my 
opinion the service would gain in efficiency if the prospects for women in 
the service were in reality comparable with those for men. 

The poor law and police services are not included in this paper. 

Local Government officials may conveniently be divided into three 
groups— 

(a) The administrative and clerical staff. 
(b) The professional and technical staff. 
(c) The manual workers. 
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The higher officials in class (a) often have professional qualifications, e.g. 
they are solicitors, barristers, or they have a specialized university degree, 
but such qualifications are not generally obligatory for the posts they 
hold. Every official in class (b) must hold the recognized qualification 
for his profession. The medical officer of health must have passed 
the appropriate examinations for a medical doctor: the engineer and 
surveyor must possess the diploma of the Institute of Engineers: the 
nurses and midwives must have received a hospital training and have 
passed the requisite examinations. Teachers are generally trained and 
certificated, though a small proportion of uncertificated teachers are still 
employed by some education authorities. 

All these officers have administrative work to carry out, but they are 
appointed for their technical knowledge and not primarily for their 
administrative skill. It is not usual to ask them to submit to a com- 
petitive examination. The posts are generally advertised and from the 
applications a committee selects a small number to be interviewed, the 
appointment being sometimes made by the committee but in the case of 
chief officials, usually by the council itself. 

Class (c) is made up of skilled workmen chiefly engaged in the engineer’s 
departments, and who are usually members of a trade union, and of 
workers not specially trained for their occupations such as charwomen, 
school caretakers, porters, roadmen and others. Appointments are 
made after interviews either by a committee of the council or by the 
head of a department. In course of time, doubtless, some certificate of 
proficiency or recognized qualification will be required from every kind 
of worker. 

It is iinportant to remember that while the larger authorities employ 
a numerous staff of officials, others have very small staffs, and yet others 
have no staff exclusively their own but employ part-time officials—an 
unsatisfactory feature of the service to which reference will be made later. 





CLERKS TO COUNCILS 


Each Local Government authority has a clerk who is the chief official 
and is known as the Clerk to the Council, though in boroughs he is usually 
termed the Town Clerk. A newly appointed clerk is now generally 
required to be a fully qualified solicitor who has had experience in local 
government work. This qualification was not formerly insisted on, so 
that many of the existing officials do not possess it. In the case of a 
part-time official, it is usual to appoint a local solicitor as clerk. Such 
part-time clerks are found in every kind of authority. 

It would reasonably be assumed that the appointment of the chief 
officer to any local authority would be in the hands of that authority, and 
this is the position in all cases except in that of clerks to county councils. 

The method of appointment of clerks to county councils is the greatest 
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anomaly existing in the Local Government Service in connection with 
the appointment of officials, and shows a curious want of confidence in 
county councils. These important bodies (with the exception of London 
and the Isle of Wight) have no legal power to appoint their own clerks, 
but must accept as clerk to the county council the person who is appointed 
by the Standing Joint Committee to the office of Clerk of the Peace for 
the county. 

Except in London, county council government replaced the govern- 
ment by Justices in Quarter Sessions, and as a concession—possibly also 
to secure a certain amount of continuity—the Local Government Act of 
1888, in setting up the county council, provides in Part 1, Section 83, 
that— 

(1) The Clerk of the Peace of a county, besides acting as a Clerk of the Peace ot 
that county, shall also (subject to the provisions of this Act as respects particular 
counties) be the Clerk of the County Council. 

(2) He shall be from time to time, appointed by the Standing Joint Committee 


of the County Council and the Quarter Sessions, and may be removed by that 
Joint Committee. 


The Standing Joint Committee which is a statutory committee usually 
consists of twenty members, of whom ten are annually appointed by the 
Court of Quarter Sessions in April, and ten by the County Council at its 
statutory meeting in March. There is no appeal from the decision of this 
committee ; its reports to the council are merely formal and consist mainly 
of statements of expenses which have been incurred and which the county 
council has no option but to pay. 

This survival from the days of the undemocratic administration of 
county government by the Justices of the Peace is, in many cases, 
resented by the County Councils themselves. The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the County Councils Association has recently given full considera- 
tion to the matter, after obtaining the opinions of the individual County 
Councils and of the Standing Joint Committees, and a report drafted by 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Association has been endorsed by 
the full Council of the Association. This report contains the following 
recommendations— 

(a) That the appointment of the Clerk of the Council should be in the hands of 
the County Council, instead of the Standing Joint Committee, but that, in the interest 
of economy, the offices of Clerk of the Peace and of the County Council should, 
where possible, be held by the same person. 

(b) That the County Council should have power, without the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, to fix the salary, duties, and tenure of office of their clerk. 

(c) That the staff employed in the office of the Clerk of the Council should be 
directly appointed, employed, and paid by the council. 

(@) That the Clerk of the Council, by virtue of his office, should be (and, in the 
opinion of the sub-committee, is in fact) Clerk of the Education Committee as of the 
other committees of the Council, but that the division of duties as between the Clerk 
and the Education Secretary should be left to the discretion of each County Council. 
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(e) That the position of the Clerk and the persons employed in his department, 
as regards superannuation, should be the same as that of the other employees of the 
County Council. 

(f) That Standing Joint Committees as at present constituted should remain. 

(g) That Standing Joint Committees should be required to furnish County 
Councils, for the purpose of information, with an estimate of their expenditure at the 
commencement of each financial year and with any supplementary estimates and, 
further, should be deprived, in favour of county councils, of their powers and duties 
relative to such county buildings and their staffs as are not used and employed 
exclusively for the purposes of the police and the administration of justice. 


STAFF IN THE CLERK’S OFFICE 


The position of the staff in the clerk’s department of a county council 
is as anomalous as the appointment of the clerk. It is by law entirely 
within the clerk’s jurisdiction, and he alone is responsible for the staff of 
his department. He appoints, controls, pays and dismisses the members of 
his staff. As the clerk to one county council observed to me, “ Legally 
I could come to the office in the morning and dismiss every clerk in my 
department and the County Council would have no legal remedy.’’ The 
statutory basis for this arrangement is the Criminal Justice Administration 
Act, 1851, which provides— 

Where any Clerk is paid by salary under any order made by virtue under this 
Act, such salary shall include and be deemed the Remuneration for al] business 
which such Clerk may, by reason of his office, be called upon to perform; and no 


other payment shall be made for any such business, or for or to a deputy of any 
such Clerk. 


The law officers of the Crown have ruled that the salary must be an 
inclusive one. 

The actual position may be very different. The Standing Joint 
Committee may, by arrangement with the clerk, appoint, control and 
promote the members of his staff, and in Middlesex the grading and 
adjustments of salary are carried out by the Establishment Committee 
of the County Council. An understanding of this kind between the clerk 
and the council is not legally binding and any method of payment of the 
staff other than by the clerk’s personal cheque is illegal. As might be 
expected this method is open to abuse and the staffs in the clerk’s depart- 
ments of county councils are, in some cases, not paid on as high a scale, 
nor have they such favourable conditions of employment as the staffs in 
other departments. Nor is the position more satisfactory to the County 
Councils than it is to the clerical staffs concerned, and a change in the law 
which would place the whole of the staff under the complete control of the 
councils would be heartily welcomed. 

The staff in other departments of county councils, and the staff in all 
the departments of other local authorities are appointed and controlled 
(subject in some cases to the consent of the Ministry of Health) by the 
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councils themselves or by committees, to which powers have been 
delegated by the councils. 

The responsible officers in the other chief departments as finance, 
engineering, public health, education, have each their special qualifica- 
tions, though the number of such departments varies with the size of 
the authority. A large authority has in every department, many 
professionally qualified officers as well as a large staff of clerical 
assistants. 

Lonpon County CouNcIL 

London is the only county council which has a comprehensive scheme 
of entrance examinations. There are two grades of open competitive 
examinations for appointments to its administrative and clerical staffs— 
(a) for appointments to general grade clerkships ; (d) for appointments 
to the major establishment. With some reservations, appointments in 
(a) and in (0) are open to men and women. However, the council does 
not bind itself to appoint any candidate, and reserves to itself the right of 
selecting for appointment any candidate who has special qualifications 
for a particular post, irrespective of the marks which he or she obtains in 
the examination, provided that he or she has satisfied the examiners. 

Thus the examination is of a qualifying character and all candidates 
who qualify are interviewed, those considered suitable being put on a 
panel from which vacancies are filled as they occur. 

Appointments on the minor establishment are allocated to men and 
women in fixed proportions. Selected candidates are required to pass an 
examination by the council’s medical officer, and for the first year’s 
service they are on probation. If considered unsuitable for the service 
the engagement is terminable without notice. 

Minor establishment assistants, law clerks, and unclassified or tem- 
porary assistants already in the service of the council are allowed to sit 
for second-class clerkships under the ordinary conditions for other 
candidates. 

For appointments to the major establishment, the standard required 
is that of London University final pass degree. Candidates must obtain 
60 per cent marks in municipal organization and office management. 

Women are required to resign on marriage: widows and wives in 
certain circumstances are eligible for appointment. 


LonpON BorouGHs 

The area of the London County Council is subdivided into the City of 
London and 28 London boroughs which are, to all intents and purposes, 
completely independent of the County Council. There is apparently no 
attempt to make use of the London County Council’s examinations to 
obtain recruits for the staffs of the London Borough Councils. 

The Whitley Council for the London district drew up a scheme in 
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1923 for recruitment and conditions of service. It was found impossible 
owing to the diversity of practice in the London boroughs to build up a 
scheme from existing conditions. The report states— 


It is important that the authorities should undertake not to appoint to perma- 
nent administrative or clerical posts, any person who has not attained the minimum 
standard laid down in the scheme. The possibility of a central competitive test for 
entry into the service of the metropolitan boroughs has been considered, but the 
conclusion has been reached that, for the present at least, it is desirable to ask that 
a qualifying standard only be attained, leaving unfettered choice of individuals to 
the authorities. 


It is proposed that the first year’s service shall be on probation. To have 
passed the matriculation examination of any university in the United 
Kingdom or one of six other examinations, is the minimum qualifying 
standard as laid down in the scheme. 

Sixteen of the twenty-eight Borough Councils have adopted the scheme, 
or one roughly equivalent to it, for recruitment, and as a result Mr. Hill 
writes: ‘‘ There has been an improvement in conditions and a greater 
measure of uniformity amongst the borough councils.” 


CounTyY COUNCILS EXCLUDING LONDON 


A few county councils hold entrance examinations or only admit 
junior clerks who have already passed a recognized examination such as 
matriculation of a university. An encouraging sign are the joint councils 
which have been set up in some cases, e.g. Northumberland and Durham, 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Among their recommendations to the councils 
within their areas are— 

1. That a minimum educational standard of the matriculation exam- 
ination of any university in the United Kingdom or some similar 
qualification be required. 

2. That all vacancies be publicly advertised. 

3. That candidates be at least 16 years of age. 

4, That the first year’s service be on probation. 


BorouGus 

County borough councils have, generally speaking, the same powers as 
county councils, but they resemble the non-county boroughs in being of 
greater antiquity than the counties, many of the charters going back 
hundreds of years. The populations are urban in character and the areas 
to be administered comparatively small. As they are entirely removed 
from the county jurisdiction they appear on a county administrative map 
as self-contained “‘ islands.” 

Manchester was the first county borough to adopt a considered 
scheme of recruitment by open competitive examination. In 1907 
the city council approved “that a preliminary open competitive 
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examination be necessary to qualify for entrance to official service of the 
corporation, and that all future appointments be made from a list of 
candidates who have passed such examination and to the satisfaction of 
the respective committees making the appointments.” About twenty 
boroughs have adopted an outside examination as a condition for entrants, 

A large number of other county borough councils which at present 
have no definite plan of recruitment by open competitive examination, 
are considering the question. 

The following statements are drawn from replies to my questions— 

Staff too small for recruitment. 

In a general sense no educational qualifications required. 

Juniors are often appointed on the recommendation of the head masters of the 
local secondary schools. 

Encouragement given to officials to pass examinations relating to their work, 
and to attend conferences of their institutes. 

Candidates possessing degrees have an advantage. 

Generally speaking, the question of educational ability has not been so much 
observed in making appointments here as I should wish, but this is very largely 
being altered. 

Some of our officials are receiving less than manual labourers in the same 
departments. 

In a small borough with a population of about 5,000, the comment is— 

No office staff. The Borough Surveyor also holds appointments as Borough 
Architect, Waterworks Engineer, Sewage Works Manager, Collector of Water Rents 
and Inspector of Nuisances, etc, etc. 

The official’s own comment is— 

This is a case where the remuneration is inadequate for the training, experience 
and qualifications necessary to perform the duties. The office of Inspector of 
Nuisances should be a separate appointment and he should be a whole-time official. 
There are no recognized office hours ; the officer generally works from 12 to 14 hours 
per day (6 days a week) in order to keep his work up to date. Two weeks holiday. 

Being a small borough, the heads of departments have no under-studies. 

In a borough with a population of about 9,000 the comment is— 

The Clerk, Medical Officer of Health, Inspector of Nuisances and Housing 
Surveyor are the only salaried officers. There has been no vacancy during the last 
twenty years. 


URBAN DiIstRIcTS 

Fifteen urban district councils have some kind of examination for 
junior clerks entering the service; of these, Beckenham Chiswick, 
Edmonton and Southgate Councils have adopted the scheme drawn up by 
the National Association of Local Government Officers. 

Willesden Council, apparently alone among urban district councils, 
has graded the staff and instituted its own examinations for junior 
division clerks and fourth division clerks. 

In view of the returns from the larger authorities it is not surprising 
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that the urban district councils have not considered it necessary to 
demand academic qualifications from entrants to their service. The 
returns from urban district councils contain the following comments— 

Many departments are so to speak, one man departments or one man and an 
office boy. 

Promotion is a slow business without method and only accomplished by great 
perseverance. 

The replies to questions on entrance examinations tests are 
summarized in the following table— 











Recognized Informal No 
Authorities. Examinations Tests for Examination 
for Admission. Admission. Tests. 

County councils 2 4 31 
County borough and “porough 

councils 24 16 93 

London borough councils. 16 4 7 

Urban district councils . 9 6 53 

Total 265 51 30 184 




















Thus in less than 25 per cent of the authorities is there any test by 
examination of the entrants to Local Government Service. 

These facts and comments indicate sufficiently that the method of 
recruitment for and the standard of qualifications demanded from 
entrants to the general administrative and clerical branches of the Local 
Government Service, have hardly kept pace with the very large increase 
in responsibilities placed by Parliament on local authorities or with 
present day educational facilities. 

The London County Council alone has dealt adequately with the 
problem, and this is due to its great size and the compact, fairly homogen- 
eous population. Its proximity to the Houses of Parliament and the 
Government departments with their staffs of Civil Servants recruited 
mostly by competitive examinations may have influenced the London 
County Council, and the presence as members of its Council of people with 
wide parliamentary and imperial experience has doubtless enabled the 
Council to take a wide view of its duties and responsibilities and of the 
importance of an adequately trained staff to carry out the details of its 
work. 

The case for examinations for all entrants to the public service was 
well stated by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury in the House of 
Commons— 

In the past, the system of competitive examination has been our sheet anchor 
in admission to the public service as against favouritism and other forms of corrup- 
tion. When we had no such system there was corruption in the whole establish- 
ment, but that has now disappeared and nobody yet has been able to find a better 
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system. Nobody denies that a system of selection might be better under certain 
conditions, one being that all-wise, far-seeing, and just tribunals could be estab- 
lished and maintained. But even with a system of Boards of Selection we find a 
liability to favour interest and friends. 


In comparison with London, not one of the other authorities employs 
a sufficiently large staff to make worth while the setting up of compre- 
hensive machinery for competitive examinations on the lines of the Civil 
Service examinations. The County Councils Association and _ the 
Association of Municipal Corporations, if they wished, could easily conduct 
such examinations and thus establish a suitable standard of educational 
attainment for the staffs of all the larger local authorities. 

As previously pointed out, the technical and professional officers 
employed by local authorities must have passed the appropriate examina- 
tions, and thus the qualifications of these officers—surveyors, medical 
doctors, teachers, midwives, accountants and others—are of a sufficiently 
high standard, whether they are employed by a large county council, by 
an important county borough or by a remote rural district. This is very 
advantageous to the smaller authorities and the problem now awaiting 
solution is to provide that the members of the administrative and clerical 
staffs are as appropriately trained, and have had as good opportunities of 
acquiring recognized qualifications as the technical officers. Scientific 
administration is as important and fundamental to the service as a 
knowledge of medicine is to the Medical Officer of Health or of law to the 
Town Clerk. 

It may be as in the case of the professional and technical officers, that 
it is a professional organization of the officials themselves, which will 
gradually become strong enough to insist that all vacancies shall be 
publicly advertised, and that all entrants to the service shall have the 
qualifications as laid down by the Association. 

The National Association of Local Government Officers is attempting 
to do this work. At its annual conference in 1920, the Association 
approved an educational scheme prepared by Mr. Abbott. 

In May, 1924, the National Association circulated to all local 
authorities its scheme for an entrance standard to the Service, with a 
request for its adoption, but “ the circular has not met with a very ready 
response.” As the work of the Institute of Public Administration in this 
direction becomes known, it will accustom the public to regard the local 
Civil Service as a recognized profession and to turn to the Institute for 
authoritative opinions on questions of administration. 

In any future developments for examinations and training for the 
public service, the universities should have a large share, for as Macaulay 
long ago pointed out— 

It is, indeed, most important that legislators and administrators should be 
versed in the philosophy of government. 
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TRAINING 


The facts already given show how little systematic care and attention 
are taken to ensure a high standard of qualifications in entrants to the 
service. Arrangements for meeting the need for training in the service 
appear to be in a still more backward stage. 

As a rule junior clerks are appointed at from 14 to 16 years of age 
often direct from the elementary school. Before they are proficient at 
their work they must either be suitably trained, or be left to acquire the 
necessary knowledge and technique in whatever way they can. 

The following table sums up the facts so far as I have been able to 
obtain them concerning facilities for training after appointment, in order 
to qualify for promotion. 

Arrangements of councils for continued education of their clerks— 











Make some Give Make no 
provision. encouragement. arrangements. 
Counties 2 ~ 35 
County boroughs 12 10 35 
Boroughs 1 9 52 
London boroughs 3 4 8 
Urban districts 1 8 51 
Total 239 19 31 181 

















The London County Council encourages officers to continue their 
education by accepting as the “ general principle governing promotion ”’ 
to the higher grades “‘ not seniority, but merit coupled with experience.” 
All appointments are made after a competitive examination among those 
who have been successful in a qualifying examination. ‘‘ No candidate 
will be considered for promotion who fails to obtain at least 60 per cent of 
the possible marks in ‘“‘ municipal organization and office management.”’ 

Further, the Council allows ‘“‘ selected members of its permanent staff 
leave of absence not exceeding six months, with pay at a rate not 
exceeding full salary for the purpose of increasing their experience and 
efficiency in connection with the work on which they are engaged.” 

About forty borough councils have considered the matter and either 
make arrangements themselves, or give encouragement to their clerks to 
continue their education. Inducement takes various forms such as 
allowing time for study in office hours, paying class fees, or by giving 
salary increases or other monetary rewards to those passing suitable 
examinations. 

The following comments selected from a large number made by town 
clerks, give indications of how this important question of training after 
entry is regarded, or perhaps I should say, disregarded by many 
authorities— 

The junior clerks are advised to continue their studies. 
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No special arrangements, they are encouraged as far as possible to fit 
themselves for improved positions. 

Some of them do this on their own account. 

No obstacle is placed in the way of their attending evening classes. 

They are at liberty to take up special training courses in the evening if they 
so desire. 

The report of the Northumberland and Durham Provincial Council 
says— 

Sufficient encouragement has not previously been given to the entrant to 
qualify by study and examination for better work, with the result that the service 
has all too frequently been looked upon by the general public as a dumping ground 
for those youths in whom members of local authorities have been interested, and a 
service providing a “ soft job.” 

The state of affairs with regard to systematic training is as deplorable 
as that concerning qualifications of entrants to the service, and indicates 
the indifference displayed by councils. Few councillors realize what vast 
improvements in administration could be attained by a carefully 
recruited, fully trained staff of local government servants. 

It might be expected that in their own interests the councils would 
have thought it wise to educate the junior clerks especially as it is not 
usual to dismiss a clerk except for misconduct, and therefore the councils 
would reap the benefit. 

A scheme for continued education would naturally follow a scheme of 
entrance examinations and the National Association of Local Government 
Officers has arranged for intermediate and final examinations for those 
who are already in the service and are members of the Association. 
Candidates for the final examination must be at least 21 years of age and 
have passed the intermediate examination at least a year previously. 
Each candidate who passes the intermediate is eligible for Associateship 
of the Association and those who pass the final are eligible for Fellowship. 
Associates and Fellows are granted diplomas and may use the appropriate 
letters A.L.G.A., or F.L.G.A. 

The councils which already have grading schemes need find no diffi- 
culty in arranging that promotion to higher grades shall be contingent 
upon the clerk passing an examination appropriate to the department in 
which he or she is working. The practice is already becoming more usual 
in treasurers’ departments where specialized knowledge is essential, and 
in this connection it is to be remembered that the accounts of most public 
authorities are subject to Government audit. 

Several universities have degree courses in Public Administration, and 
local authorities should reward those clerks who obtain degrees with more 
rapid promotion. It is reasonable to expect councils to allow facilities 
and give encouragement to those members of their staffs who desire to 
continue their technical education and, further, in the case of new appoint- 
ments, certainly promotion, and possibly retention in the service should 
be contingent upon the acquirement of expert knowledge. 
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It seems desirable that councils should provide reasonable library 
facilities, e.g. books, reports, and papers dealing with Local Government 
and Public Administration, which are generally not to be found in public 
libraries. Yet, I believe, very few authorities (London excepted, as 
usual) have established such libraries, and from my experience as a county 
councillor, I know how one’s work can be facilitated by suitable library 
accommodation within the council buildings. 


OFFICIAL ORGANIZATION 

To establish a Local Government Service in which there are reasonable 
prospects of promotion, requires special and careful organization not only 
by each authority but between the various authorities. 

Any consideration of promotion leads at once to the question of the 
size of the staff. In the case of authorities employing a very small 
administrative and clerical staff, a junior clerk can generally look only for 
promotion on the death of his superior officer, a rare and uncertain 
prospect! The alternative to this unsatisfactory state of affairs is to 
seek employment under another authority. Some scheme of grading and 
standardization of the authorities combined with some recognized exam- 
inational tests, might give opportunities for promotion in the smaller 
councils comparable with that of such a body as the London County 
Council, and so attract a higher type of recruit into the Service. 

The knowledge that to enter the service of a rural district council in a 
remote part of the country is a potential first step towards becoming Clerk 
to the London County Council, should promote a feeling of professional 
pride and of solidarity in the service. 

In authorities employing large staffs the problem is different. 

To secure the attainment of a similar standard of payment and 
conditions of work in the various departments, all councils caring for 
good administration set up Establishment or Staff Committees. As an 
indication of the kind of work the Establishment Committee of a large 
council would be expected to do, I will give the chief points from the 
order of reference to the Establishment Committee of the London County 
Council— 

1. Direction of all officers and employees on the central administrative 
staff, on the unestablished staff and certain of the staff at educational 
institutions. Submission of reports in regard to rates of pay and conditions 
of service of all officers on the central administrative staff and of employees 
in different departments doing similar work. 

2. Consideration of management and discipline of staff with certain 
exceptions, as teachers and inspectors. 

3. Determination of fees and allowances and employment of temporary 
assistance. 

4, Administration of scheme for providing educational classes for 
certain employees. 
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In the following table is shown the number of the councils which had 
Establishment Committees in 1923, and to which Committees establish- 
ment questions are referred by those councils having no committee 
specially for that purpose. 




















ESTABLISHMENT QUESTIONS REFERRED TO 
Estab- : General Committee No 
Council. lishment Finance Purposes of Dept. Special 
Committee.| Committee. |Committee.| concerned. |Committee. 

32 County . : 16 1 3 1 11 
35 County borough 12 1 1 4 17 
12 London borough 5 1 3 1 2 
36 Borough . ; 3 4 1 8 20 
49 Urban district 7 6 1 3 32 
43 13 9 17 82 


























In the 1925 April number of the Journal of Public Adminisiration, Mr. 
Montagu H. Cox, the Clerk of the London County Council, gives a full 
survey of the Office Organization of the Council with illustrative charts. 
While the details of organization and management must vary 
enormously with the size of the authorities’ responsibilities, yet the 
subjects and the basic principles are the same in all authorities. Mr. 
Montagu Cox broadly sums up the subjects of the Councils’ office organi- 
zation as (1) committee work. (2) Professional and technical work. 
(3) Special work and the broad basic principles as : (i) “ direct and 
undivided responsibility ”; (ii) “‘ The association in one department, under 
one head, of all work of kindred character”; (iii) ‘“‘A negative, but 
extremely important principle—the avoidance of any unnecessary 
identification of committee with department.” 

It will be seen from the charts given by Mr. Cox that, in addition to a 
number of highly paid assistants there are in the London County Council’s 
service no less than thirty principal assistants with salaries automatically 
rising above £500 a year, so that their subordinates classified as senior 
assistants, first class clerks, second class clerks, unestablished and 
temporary clerks have ample scope for ambition. In addition to straight 
line promotion, there is also scope for lateral promotion where any 
special aptitude is shown. 

The London County Council is an extreme case of course, but in any 
of the larger authorities there is necessarily ample scope for promotion 
with its consequent stimulus. To make the stimulus effective, there 
must be a minimum of the water-tight compartment system. The staff 
must be graded, and there must be a full co-ordination betweeen different 
departments providing for the interchange and promotion of staff. 

The movement to organize the Local Government Service into a 
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profession recruited by open competitive examination appears to point 
to centralization. Complete centralization of local government is so 
opposed to English traditions as to be ruled out as a practical policy, but 
centralized control by means of grants-in-aid is possible. If the Govern- 
ment were to give grants for the salaries of administrative and clerical 
staffs of local authorities as is done for police and the teachers, the local 
government service would be transformed in a few years. Local Govern- 
ment Commissioners might be set up who would control the qualifications 
and training for the whole Service, but such action would be bitterly 
opposed by local authorities as at present constituted. 

It is not for me here to make more than a passing reference to the work 
of the Institute of Public Administration and of the National Association 
of Local Government Officers, as it is well known to all present. Some 
form of standardization seems to be the trend of modern tendencies and 
has become urgently necessary, if the Government continues to place 
ever increasing responsibilities on local authorities, as seems a likely and 
desirable line of development. 

Sir William Beveridge, discussing Devolution in local authorities, 
points out— 

What is certain is that, if the Government is in future to enter more into the 
lives of the ordinary citizens than it did before the war, it can only do so successfully 
by continuing and extending the war-time policy of devolution, either to localized 
staffs of the central departments or to the municipal authorities as such. The 
latter is the more probable development ; we may look forward to seeing ever- 
increasing and more various responsibilities thrown upon local authorities and their 
staffs. Their work will approximate more and more to the administrative work of 
government departments ; similar problems will arise as to the selection, payment, 
terms of service, and training of the staffs. 


Any successful form of standardization will automatically eliminate 
that undesirable anomaly in the clerical and administrative service of 
local government, the part-time official. 

The abolition of part-time officers is entirely dependent upon the 
diminution in the number of local authorities, that is in a readjustment 
of areas. 

The new areas should be large enough to employ whole-time officials, 
they should also be large enough to give the officials scope for their trained 
abilities. Staffs which consist of a clerk and an office boy, or in which 
one officer like Pooh-Bah fills all the appointments, should cease to exist, 
for they must necessarily be deadening to the official and uneconomic 
for the public. 

This paper endeavouring to deal with the actual position of the Local 
Government Service must inevitably contain many omissions, and the 
writer would very greatly appreciate any information which would help 
to fill the gaps. She is much indebted to all those who have so kindly 
sent her the information on which this paper is based. 
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